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Sibelius 


[F I were asked what I believed the greatest contribution that 
the gramophone had made to culture I should reply without 
hesitation the music of Sibelius. For years the only compositions 
of Sibelius widely known in this country were Finlandia and the 
Valse Triste. There were performances from time to time of his 
symphonies and tone poems, but they were not frequent enough 
to enable his major works to compete with the vogue that, for 
instance, the major works of Tchaikovsky enjoyed. I have told 
already about my hearing the first performance of the Swan of 
Tuonela in this country and of the profound impression it made on 
me at a Queen’s Hall concert about forty years ago, but when I 
was at Oxford and hearing a great deal of talk among musical 
amateurs I never remember hearing the name of Sibelius men- 
tioned. True, Mrs. Rosa Newmarch wrote a study of his work 
which was published as early as 1906, but at that date even those 
whose interest in Sibelius had been kindled by her book would 
have found it extremely difficult to expand such interest in the 
concert-hall. 


It is an odd fact that the names of the five composers who 
during the last quarter of a century have competed for the 
position of the greatest modern composer should all have begun 
with the letter S. Well, perhaps Scriabin was never in the running, 
but at one time or another Strauss, Stravinsky, Schéenberg and 
Sibelius have all in turn been the critic’s fancy. With the possi- 
bility the gramophone has provided for intensive study Sibelius 
has moved right ahead of the others and we can feel convinced 
that posterity is unlikely to reverse the verdict. In fact, if the 
gramophone is judiciously used in the future we can feel fairly 
secure that the true value of a composer will be established much 
more rapidly than was possible in the past. To Columbia belongs 
the honour of starting the vogue for the music of Sibelius, which 
can now be accorded a more solid word: than vogue. That 
Columbia was able to publish recordings of the first two symphonies 


was due to the Finnish Government, which put up the sum of 
£2,000 for the great Finnish conductor Kajanus to make them. 
The composer had already been granted a pension to enable him 
to work undisturbed by material problems. I wrote at the time 
of the Second Symphony in D major, which was published first 
of the two in October, 1930: ‘‘ The chief reflection left to me 
after hearing this symphony was the advantage to an artist of 
belonging to a small country. If it were suggested that the British 
Government should contribute a halfpenny toward the recording 
of any British composer’s works we can imagine the response ! 
An American millionaire has just presented £2,000,000 as a 
token of his esteem and regard for Great Britain. Will the com- 
mittee appointed to administer this gift have the courage to endow 
a national theatre or opera house? Not they. Precious little of 
that £2,000,000 will go to help art, I’ll wager. Our notion of 
encouraging music officially is to knight an organist, which costs 
nobody anything except the organist.’’ A Philistine Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has taken the opportunity of this war to tax 
music, and the B.B.C. has tried to put the muses into uniform. 
Official stupidity is a recurring decimal. 

The First Symphony in E minor .was published in February, 
1931, and the response from the record-buying public was 
sufficiently encouraging for H.M.V. to carry the good work on 
by founding the Sibelius Society, in the albums of which Sibelius’s 
other five symphonies have now all been published. Besides this, 
the First Symphony in E minor, played by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy, has been published 
in a separate album, and the Second Symphony in D major and 
the Fifth Symphony in E flat major, both played by the Boston 
Symplony Orchestra under Koussevitsky, have been published 
in separate albums. 


Since those words of mine quoted above were written we have 
witnessed the magnificent resistance, of Finland to Russia, and 
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the music of Sibelius has acquired for this country an added 
richness because it has interpreted for us the soul of a nation 
whose defiance of an immensely larger and more powerful 
enemy gave us the first great spiritual uplift of this war, for I think 
it is fair to say that we had not at that date fully appreciated 
what Poland had done and perhaps then not even what Poland 
had suffered. We have learned more about German might since. 


Sibelius expressed his country, and now we who always loved 
and admired his music, love and admire it still more deeply. Indeed 
I do not hesitate to affirm that in this moment of trial the music of 
Sibelius counts as one of the most fortifying experiences which 
we are privileged to enjoy. To lose ourselves in Mozart and 
Haydn is a refreshment of the spirit for which we can be infinitely 
grateful, but the music of Beethoven and Sibelius do not offer 
so much an escape from present ills as an assurance of man’s 
ability to suffer, to endure, and ultimately to gain from suffering 
and endurance. 


We have been told that for three or four years now Sibelius 
has been composing an Eighth Symphony. If and when the world 
is given that Eighth Symphony are we not justified in hoping to 
find in it the profoundest expression of humanity’s ordeal? In 
the Spring of 1910 Sibelius was much disturbed by the political 
situation of his country faced by the imperialistic ambition of 
Russia. “‘ He watched the terrifying course of events with gloomy 
foreboding,” says Ekman, his biographer, ‘‘ but did not try to 
find forgetfulness and relief from his anxiety in fruitless theoretical 
argument.” ‘I have tried to make my contribution in another 
way,” the composer wrote in a letter, ‘“‘ I am working on my new 
symphony.” This new symphony was the Fourth in A minor 
which was first played in Helsingfors on April grd, 1911. I do 
not know when it had its first performance in this country, and I 
do not know the extent of its popularity compared with the S'xth 
and Seventh Symphonies. The First, Second, Third and Fifth 
are certainly the most popular. 


My own admiration for the Fourth is unbounded. I regard it 
as the most profound expression of one of the fundamental 
attitudes of our time toward the evolutionary process, or if you 
will, toward life, a fundamental attitude of which one may find 
the complete antithesis in the music of Strauss on the one side or 
in the music of Delius on the other. It is music which completely 
rejects the externals of modernity, even to the point of almost 
entirely refusing to employ any of the richness and, what seems 
to my taste so often, the superficial colour at the expense of line 
which is characteristic of much contemporary orchestration. In 
this Fourth Symphony, for instance, the orchestra consists of 
strings, two ‘flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four 
horns, two trumpets, three trombones and timpani with a very 
brief use of bells in the last movement, and these used so lightly as 
hardly to suggest more than a triangle. 


Sibelius was 75 last December 8th and the B.B.C. recognized 
his birthday by giving performances of the seven symphonies 
and some of his minor works. I have on several occasions played 
right through these seven symphonies without a break beyond that 
required to change a disc or take down a fresh album, and such a 
performance (a practical impossibility except on the gramophone) 
provides an astounding revelation of the man’s genius. The effect 
is of moving through some tremendous northern landscape or 
seascape continuously in communion with its immemorial past. 
The endless woods and myriad lakes of Finland may be the back- 
ground against which Sibelius has written nearly all his work, 
but it is music which expresses with equal force and truth the 
Outer Hebrides or the Norwegian fjords or the mighty waste of 
Assynt or, I should surmise, Iceland, Greenland, and the very 
Polar Seas themselves. When this music is touched with colour, 
which is almost unceasingly, it is with the subtle and rarified 
colours of the north, with the moth-grey of Hebridean midnight, 
the cold blue of the ice’s heart, the green of young birches and the 
wine-stains of their branches in the front of Spring ; and when 
this music is irradiated it is irradiated with the dancing lights of 
the Aurora Borealis and with the polychrome of the northern 
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starshine. Thus as the listener pursues his way through these 
seven symphonies they become one symphony, changing their 
shape and form as elusively as the features of a landscape to the 
sun and rain and mist alternating through the long, long summer’s 
day of the North, the twilight of which merges in dawn. I do not 
think it would be possible to play through the symphonies of any 
other composer with such a sense of continuity. There is no 
point at which the dreamiest listener would be unaware for a 
moment or two that he had passed from one symphony of Beet- 
hoven or Brahms to another, but the change from one symphony 
of Sibelius to another may catch the listener unaware in the way 
an April shower will catch the dreamer gazing from a hilltop at 
the widespread view below. 


I wish that the Third Symphony in C major were obtainable 
outside the albums of the Sibelius Society, for I think that this 
is probably the easiest approach to the symphonies for most 
people. It was first performed in 1908 and was dedicated to 
Granville Bantock. I understand that something of Scottish 
scenery is to be found in the emotional mood of this symphony, 
and it is certainly curious that, although when I first heard it I was 
completely unaware of this, I myself did recognize in it the most 
perfect expression in music of the Scottish scene. Mendelssohn’s 
Hebridean Overture is an enchanting piece of music, but I never 
found that the hearing of it away from the Hebrides ever kindled 
the slightest longing for them, that emotion to which we have 
given the ugly words “ homesickness ” and “ nostalgia.” The 
Germans express it best with heimweh. Perhaps the melodies of 
the Third Symphony were influenced by Sibelius’s stay in Italy 
where he composed his Violin Concerto. Mr. Ernest Newman 
finds in the slow movement a harking back in mood “ to those 
Pilgrim’s Marches that were a feature of more than one romantic 
work, and of which the best-known examples are probably those 
in Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony and the Harold in Italy of 
Berlioz.” I expect Mr. Newman is right, but I find in this slow 
movement a curious affinity with the romanticism of north-west 
Scotland, and I note as a mitter of interest that it makes an 
immediate appeal to native Hebrideans most of whose music 
come from Gaelic folk-song. Let us call it an aspect of the north 
in kindly mood, when the downy feathers of the sea-birds float 
upon the Atlantic and tell the boatmen the fine weather will 
hold. 


But to return to that wonderful Fourth Symphony, which I 
press upon readers in the conviction that a close study of it will 
reflect for them the most intimate hopes and fears of the present 
time. One of the most m?gical effects in all music is to be found 
on the ninth side just before the symphony comes to an end. 
The flute asks.three questions of the oboe, and to each different 
question the oboe returns the same answer, but with diminishing 
vigour so that the final answer is hardly more than a sigh. Then 
the rhythmic beat which pulsates throughout that final movement 
is mysteriously resumed for a bar or two as if this were the real 
answer to the flute’s questions, and with th's answer the symphony 
comes to an end. It is a thankless job to attempt to describe music 
like this in words vecause subjectivity creeps in and one is tempted 
to speculate what those questions mean and why the answers 
grow fainter. I must leave it to listeners to interpret the meaning 
of question and answer for themselves, but I believe I am right in 
hazarding a guess that they will find in that flute and oboe 
individual human beings struggling with the perplexity of circum- 
stance and that they will derive from that rhythmic beat a 
measure of.reassurance about the future. 


There must be many of our readers who have not yet discovered 
in themselves the ability to appreciate this music of Sibelius, but 
inasmuch as I have never heard of anybody growing tired of 
Sibelius I think it may be assumed that it is worth any reader’s 
while to take advantage of the opportunity of repetition which 
the gramophone affords. The Sibelius Society albums are adorned 
with the lucid notes of Mr. Ernest Newman, who not only under- 
stands the music himself, but explains it with perfect sympathy 
alike for the composer and the composer’s audience. Of course no 
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amount of exposition will make such music acceptable to a 
temperament fundamentally hostile if when the superficial 


strangeness passes an irremovable strangeness remains. No 
amount of repetition could remove from my mind a fundamental 
hostility to the music of Delius because the more familiar I grow 
with it the more completely I am at odds with the temperament 
and attitude toward life it reveals. It would be absurd to venture 
upon anything approaching a generalization on the evidence at 
my disposal, but I have often noticed that Delius enthusiasts 
find the music of Sibelius unbearably cold and a question of 
fundamental opposites may be involved. Next time I meet Sir 
Thomas Beecham I shall ask him this question, because he has 
interpreted both composers with conspicuous success. While 
writing this article I looked up Grove to see what was said there 
about Sibelius. My edition is 1922, but the article on Sibelius 
must be the same as appeared in Fuller Maitland’s first edition 
of 1908, and no mention is made even of the Third Symphony, 
Op. 52. The writer of the article under the initials D.H. was 
obviously fascinated by the music of Sibelius, but was not quite 
clear how to fit the composer into a recognized class of merit. 
He was particularly fascinated .by the composer’s songs, and I 
think it is high time the Sibelius Society gave us an opportunity 
of really getting to know these songs. Turning back the pages to 
find who D.H. was I found to my immense surprise that it was 
Duncan Hume who was an uncle of my own by marriage. Not 
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only was he a very good musician, but he was deeply interested 
in ancient folk-lore, and as a boy of thirteen I read the most 
abstruse works on the subject in his library. He was absorbed by 
theosophical magic and much impressed by my reading right 
through the whole of Madame Blavatsky’s great work in the course 
of a fortnight’s visit to him one summer. He and I had many 
talks about ancient religion, but he died long before much of the 
greatest work of Sibelius was written, and never had the pleasure 
of beholding the composer whose grandeur he had dimly per- 
ceived thirty-five years ago securely enthroned as the greatest of 
living composers. Let us pray that Sibelius be spared to give us 
that Eighth Symphony. 


Postscript 

I had written two or three pages about Mr. Ralph Hill, and 
Feste of The Musical Times, and similar prickly topics when it 
occurred to me that some of our readers might ask wearily with 
Christina Rossetti, ‘‘ Does the road wind up hill all the way?” 
and I decided that further argument was not worth powder and 
shot. If Mr. Hill really believes the correspondent in The Radio 
Times who assures him that he has “ pulverised ” me, let him 
take a pinch of my dust, sneeze himself out of a mental catarrh, 
and return to the scissors and paste of music without tears 
journalism for which he is better equipped than aesthetic con- 
troversy. Compton MACKENZIE. 


BEHIND THE NEEDLE—XI 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


With the tightened diaphragm to prevent undue vibrations 
and blast in the recording and reproduction of gramophone 
records, the public had become accustomed to a characteristic 
tone which, by virtue of the restriction thus imposed, was actually 
a false tone. And with the improvements effected by our research 
department at the Wandsworth factory it was not surprising that 
the recording department engaged in experiments in the direction 
of raising the standard of recording itself. 

Apparently, then, to begin with, Arthur Brooks and Charlie 
Gregory tore up everything they knew about recording and 
started again—metaphorically, of course. Choosing the baritone 
voice as that which best lent itself to experimental expansion 
and contraction, broadening or tightening, Arthur Brooks 
arranged with two artists whose voices were as familiar as their 
own, artists, too, of long experience at the recording horn, 
Stanley Kirkby and Edgar Coyle, to record hour after hour, day 
after day, week after week, for—well, it seemed like months. 
Every factor in recording was studied, every variation made, 
every type. of horn used, every degree of freedom allowed the 
recording diaphragm. That was the real thing, to find out how 
much freedom could be permitted to ensure the natural breadth 
and openness of tone, just short of blast, the other considerations, 
horns, position of artist, etc., being tested every time for any 
bearing they might have. Hundreds of waxes were processed 
of these experiments, and, one day, Arthur Brooks came into 
my office with two test records of Edgar Coyle. One was as we 
had known him on records, always charming, smooth flowing 
notes, the perfect record-maker. The other was unquestionably 
the same voice, still charming, smooth and flowing, but it seemed 
to have freed its larynx, enriched its timbre, and broadened its 
character. It had a new openness of tone—the tightness had 
gone. Instead of seeming to emerge from the recesses of the 


instrument, the voice was singing at the horn’s mouth. 

It was Brooks’ and Gregory’s contribution to those days of 
development, and this open tone, with the elimination of surface 
scratch, and the new gramophone with its diaphragm freed to 
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allow the sound to issue in all the breadth and volume that 
acoustic limitations would yield—those were the features that 
made 400 hardheaded newspaper men and musicians spon- 
taneously applaud and cheer at that press demonstration. 

My brief reference to Edgar Coyle suggests that I have rendered 
this artist but scant justice, for in many ways he was a unique 
personality that deserves special mention. For one thing, he was 


‘ not primarily a professional singer. He was a schoolmaster in the 


western suburbs and did a little singing among his friends and at 
some of the orchestral and other societies which at that time were 
local features all round London. As I heard it, the story was that 
somewhere about 1903 a Columbia man heard him sing and 
suggested he should make some records. It transpired that he 
was the possessor of what a good many professional singers had 
not—a recording voice. Yet it was not a piercing voice. It had a 
caressing quality and his excellent diction very quickly made him 
a recording favourite. 

From 1903 onwards he recorded steadily right on to about 
1930, and everything he did was artistic. From the beginning he 
sang ballads and a few sacred numbers, and many made their 
first acquaintance with “ Because,” “ Little Grey Home in the 
West,” “* Linden Lea,” “‘ In Summertime on Bredon,” and many 
other new ballads as they came along, through his Columbia 
records. He never recorded elsewhere. Then, later, we gave him 
song-cycles like the Woodforde-Finden “‘ Indian Love Lyrics ” 
and ‘Lover in Damascus” and the lovely Claude Arundale, 
** Little White House,” ‘“ Old Furniture” and similar suites. 
I have related how he was used to improve recording, and all in 
all this modest and retiring artist did wonderful work for the 
gramophone for some thirty years. When I broadcast his “Letter 
from Mary of Mourne” (at least ten years old and the only 
record of him left in the catalogue to-day) a few months ago, 
it still stood up in artistic treatment and fine diction to very much 
more modern recordings in the same programme. 

It is pleasant to think that all through his gramophone work 
Edgar Coyle not only kept flying the flag of good singing but, 











as his faithful thirty years public showed, was appreciated for 
doing so. 

I also referred to Stanley Kirkby as Edgar Coyle’s partner in 
those long and exhaustive recording experiments. He was 
another recording pioneer, a graduate from a Margate summer 
season concert party, the party that contributed so many pro- 
fessional entertainers to the ‘legitimate and music-hall stages. 
Stanley Kirkby was making cylinder records in the early days. 
At times he was under contract to one or another of the com- 
panies and later free-lanced for all. He had a fine broad, open 
voice, with good diction. He was a successful. music-hall star 
with Harry Hudson for some years. Kirkby was remarkably 
prolific. In one of our catalogues, in 1913, no fewer than thirty-one 
double-sided records stood against his name and, under a nom-de- 
plume, another dozen. In another catalogue, the Zonophone, two 
years later, he had twenty-seven other records. 

He was extraordinarily versatile. He sang ballads well. I 
believe his best seller was Will Geddes’ immorial piece of pathos, 
** Don’t Go Down in the Mine, Dad.’ While he was with us, 
we needed a coupling for an American recording by Len Spencer 
(one of the greatest “‘ descriptive ” recording artists in America) 
of ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer,” for issue at Christmas. I suggested a 
recital of the Story of the Birth of Christ, from St. Luke, and under 
the name of John Morgan, Stanley Kirkby did a very beautiful 
reading of it. 

That business of using artists under different names was very 
common in the early days. It was quite understandable, but the 
amazing thing was that artists with two or three or more soubriquets 
on records established for themselves (or the manufacturers did 
for them) separate reputations under each of their various names. 
Some members of the public may have suspected, perhaps even 
recognised vocal similarities between their favourites, but I do 
not recall a single instance of their suspicion or recognition being 
reported to us. Certainly there were no complaints. Many in 
the trade must have been aware of the practice. 

The reason for this use of artists recording under several names 
was the difficulty of getting singers whose voices were suitable 
for recording. The result was that when an artist was found 
whose voice would overcome the acoustic problems of recording 
horn, accompanying band, and taut diaphragm, and penetrate 
resonantly to the wax (and reproduce well), he was an acquisition 
to be used to the full. This practice continued right up to the 
advent of electric recording. 

There were some interesting examples of these dual recorders. 
It is only right to say that, with one or two exceptions, none of 
the front-rank artists was ever asked to do this. The exceptions 
were a well-known tenor (on another make) and one or two 
sopranos. It was among the really popular artists that it was 
found convenient. 

One of the very earliest of these many-voiced artists was Harry 
Fay (I believe that was his real name) who also made a success 
over a long period as Fred Vernon. Another of those days was 
our old friend, Sam Harrison, who recorded a large number of 
war songs as Harrison Latimer. Then came Stanley Kirkby, who 
also sang as Chas. Holland, and possibly other names on other 
makes. 

Edgar Coyle, too, sang as Arthur Reeves. Robert Howe, one 
of our best popular bass-baritones and one of the first artists to 
broadcast from old “‘ 2LO,” made a number of records as 
Kenneth Walters and others as Harold Wood (he was living 
there at the time). 

There was a fine American recording tenor who must have 
made thousands of records in his day, whose real name was 
Henry Burr. As such he sang sacred songs and sober ballads. 
But when he recorded popular hits he was given the far more 
romantic name of Irving Gillette, and by this name you will still 
find him in at least one catalogue to-day. When we listed his 
records in this country he was always Irving Gillette. 

In the British market, a pre-eminent example was the tenor, 
Ernest Pike, a name that will conjure up memories in everyone 
who had a gramophone twenty or thirty years ago. He enjoyed 
a tremendous vogue and was the backbone in his class of the 
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Zonophone catalogue for many seasons. Indeed, one of his 
claims to fame rested on a high plane, for I recall that he was 
described as “‘ King Edward (VII)’s Favourite Tenor.” His 
recording experience also went back to the early cylinders. 

One would have thought that where two or three names were 
used for an artist he would employ his respective personalities 
in different styles of song. Not so with Ernest Pike. While it is 
true that he recorded duet ballads and grand opera with Peter 
Dawson and others, he sang popular songs also under his own 
name and the same sort of thing when recording as Herbert 
Payne. The recording public was as keen on Herbert Payne as 
they were on Ernest Pike, accepting them as distinct individuals. 
Pike also sang as Herbert Perry on Regal. 

Another instance of this kind was Thomas Jackson, our Regal 
tenor, who delighted to tell of his singing at Covent Garden. | 
fancy in the chorus, but no matter; he had a good recording 
voice. Under that name he recorded concert ballads as a rule. 
Then, quite suddenly, we wanted a series of Irish songs made, 
and when these were ready, he was christened, without very 
much originality, William Thomas, and they were issued so 
labelled. Almost immediately, he was welcomed as a fine Irish 
tenor (though Lancashire by birth, I believe) and they always 
stood high in sales among Irish records, even in Ireland itself. 
Indeed, they easily outsold his Thomas Jackson records. As 
William Thomas he also sang a large number of popular hits. 

But I think the artist with the most numerous soubriquets was 
Fred Douglas, whose gramophone experience extends back to 
1913 or thereabouts. I imagine he must hold the record for 
changes of name, and to confirm this I recently asked him to give 
me a list of his recording names. After impudently replying that 
** you, who invented most of them, should know!” he went on 
to give no fewer than thirty-three aliases. Admitting that I was 
partly responsible for about half of these on Columbia and Regal, 
there can be no harm in giving the names under which he 
recorded for those marks. Indeed, I consider it a tribute to his 
versatility that he should have so successfully satisfied so many 
publics with his extraordinary variety. For here was a case where 
the artist did change his style and the character of his singing with 
each name. He seemed to have no difficulty in assuming different 
singing mantles, and this on the stage as well as on records. He 
could sing a straight song with pathos or comedy, whichever was 
demanded, and had a long run as Stewart Morton on the music- 
halls as a black-faced singer of his own coon songs. He was one 
of the best imitators of old-time stars like Mark Sheridan, Gus 
Elen, R. G. Knowles, G. H. Chirgwin and their contemporaries. 

In other words, he could be as successful as a different per- 
sonality on the stage as he unquestionably was on records. 

Such a unique record of singing names surely calls for recogni- 
tion, so here is the list under which he sang. On Regal he was 
Fred Douglas in popular ballads, F. W. Ramsey in chorus songs 
and tongue-twisters, Fred Murray in semi-ballads, Frank Terry 
in coon songs, Harry Vernon in musical comedy hits, Frank 
Greene in Jack Buchanan’s songs, Charles Vernon in recitations 
(‘‘ The Fireman’s Wedding” type), Fred Barmy in “ potty” 
songs with Billy Cotton’s band, Tom Gilbert in popular songs, 
and in duets as one of the Barmy Brothers, the Two Gilberts, 
Barmy and Buck, Fred and Harry, and the Two Duggies—the 
other being his son Leslie Douglas, very junior then, but more 
recently a star in his own right as vocalist in Henry Hall’s band. 
On Columbia he sang as Stewart Morton or Harry Glen, mostly 
with the Unity Quartette. 

This does not exhaust his adventures in nomenclature, for 
under other names he sang later on Parlophone, Sterno, Imperial. 
Decca, Broadcast, Filmophone, Goodson, Durium, World-Echo, 
and Dominion records. And to round off, at this very moment, 
he is sustaining an utterly new role as “ the oldest cowpuncher, 
Buck Douglas ” singing “* hill-billies ” in Bill Campbell’s outfit, 
the Rocky Mountaineers, now touring the music-halls, and a 
popular radio feature, too. 

There are probably other examples of dual or multiple per- 
sonalities on records, but these came within my own experience. 

(To be continued) 
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DELETIONS FROM THE H.M.V. CATALOGUE 


By G.W. 


Ts imminent deletions from the H.M.V. catalogue might be 
described, in the comic phrase of the B.B.C. news bulletins, as 
an offensive sweep. Scores of excellent records are going. Their 
departure is the fault neither of H.M.V. as a company, nor of the 
individuals who determine which records shall go, but of the 
buying public as a whole. It stands to sweet reason that H.M.V., 
as a commercial organization responsible in the final reckoning 
to its shareholders, will cease to manufacture only those records 
which do not justify financially their retention in the catalogue. 
The so-called Historical Catalogue which, from the protests I 
have heard, seems to have been regarded as sacroscant by that 
uncritical fraternity who call themselves collectors, will be much 
smaller before the year is out. 

For various reasons H.M.V. have modified their usual policy 
of giving the public six months’ notice of deletions, but for the 
convenience of buyers and dealers they have arranged to hold 
stocks of all the condemned plum label records until the last day 
of May and of black and red label records until the last day of 
July. For this reason it is essential that I should deal first with the 
plum label records which must be acquired within the next four 
weeks, or not at all. 

The most serious loss is the album of selected passages from 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust.’’ Once again the British public’s 
inability to appreciate the greatest of French composers leads to 
deletion. It seems useless to rail against this neglect and futile to 
attempt to recommend Berlioz to a nation which has steadfastly 
rejected him for a hundred years. But to those readers who are 
without prejudice and who do not know the work I recommend 
the purchase of all ten records (C2399-2408). This is music of 
which one never tires once one has grasped the range of its 
intense im2ginative power. If the purse stretches only to a 
selection ficm the set it will be best to take C2404, C2407 and 
C24c8. Five of these s’x sides show the aspect of Berlioz which 
has never becn appreciated in this country ; his serene and 
noble classicism. I cannot escape the conviction that Berlioz 
would have had a better chance here if his champions had 
wooed the public with the luminous and delicate beauty of 
L’Enfance du Christ, instead of seeking to compel their astonished 
admiration of the Symphonie funébre et triomphale and the Messe des 
Morts. 

Three Italian operatic sets which have been more recently 
recorded with better casts are marked for deletion: Madama 
Butterfly (C1950-1965), La Bohéme (C1513-1525) and Pagliacci 
(C1829-1837). There is no cause to regret these or the Haydn 
D major Symphony No. 104, by John Barbirolli’s Chamber 
Orchestra which has been made superfluous by Beecham’s 
magical performance with the L.P.O. (Columbia LX8568). 

The loss of another Haydn Symphony, No. 97 in C major 
(C2367-9), is a serious matter. This is one of Haydn’s supreme 
symphonic achievements, and there is no other recording of it. 
The playing of the L.S.O. in the set was less good than Weisbach’s 
conception. 

A man who grasps the essential ruggedness and power of 
Haydn’s mind as surely as Weisbach does and who ignores the 
present-day fashion of dandifying him deserves better chording 
and finer attack then he got on this occasion. 

But any man with his musical head screwed on the right way 
will spend his money on this less than perfect performance 
rather than miss the opportunity of learning this masterpiece. 

The scholarly approach to Handel which Hermann Diener 
makes in his performance of the Concerto Grosso in D, Op. 6, 
No. 5, has unfortunately not been much to the taste of English 
buyers (C3065-6). These two records deserved a longer life in 
the catalogue : they were first issued in 1939. There are four vocal 
records on plum label which are worthy of attention. Perras’s 
singing of the last solo of the Verdi Requiem coupled with Ave 
Maria by the composer (C2794) is lovely. This is not only by far 


the best record this somewhat erratic singer has made but one of 
the best vocal records of recent years. The three Gervase Elwes 
records are in almost every respect superior to his Columbia 
recordings and they show more clearly the aristocracy and 
sensitiveness of his art. There is not a tenor in the land who 
could not learn from these records (B320, 321, 322) nor a listener 
whose critical standards will not be raised by studying them. 

Bruckner is now completely removed from the H.M.V. 
catalogues. The great E minor Mass has survived only two 
and a half years—just about as long as the Fourth and Seventh 
Symphonies were able to keep themselves in the lists. This 
gloomy history will almost: certainly be effective in keeping the 
great Austrian composer’s works from the E.M.I. lists for at least 
five years, and it is to be hoped that by that time there will be a 
public sufficiently large to form a Bruckner Society. 

The first step towards that desirable end is to remove the 
widespread impression that Bruckner is to Mahler what Derry 
is to Toms and Debenham to Freebody. Apart from length the 
two composers have little in common. A world of difference 
separates Bruckner’s noble and austere sincerity from Mahler’s 
bombastic exhibitions of self-pity. |The performance of the 
E minor Mass by the Aachen Cathedral Choir (DB4525-30) is 
inferior to the now unobtainable Telefunken version but the 
occasional roughness and lapses in intonation do not obscure the 
grandeur of this masterpiece. 

The deletion of four long works by Schumann seems to indicate 
that the trend of public taste is turning away from him. One 
would have thought that his ardent and tender romanticism 
was an ideal land of fantasy in which to forget the brutal realities 
of present-day life. Sooner or later there will be a new recording 
of the D minor Trio, but I cannot readily believe that the per- 
formance will be as sensitive as that by Cortot, Thibaud and 
Casals (DB1209-1212), nor do I know of a pianist who could 
give as good an account of the Davidsbiindlertanze as does Cortot 
(DB3263-5). This latter is, incidentally, a first class modern 
recording. The ’Cello Concerto is less likely to appeal to the 
general public, but one would have thought that there was 
enough interest in this fine and rarely performed work to keep 
up a steady flow of sales (DB2244-6). That the Violin Concerto 
(DB3435-8) should disappear causes less surprise than that it was 
ever recorded. Students of Schumann must be grateful that the 
work has been made available but the interest aroused by sensa- 
tional publicity at the time of its first performance was out of all 
proportion to the value of the music. Those friends of Schumann 
who had decreed that the work should not be performed proved 
their devotion to his memory by their decision. Another Violin 
Concerto, that transcribed by Kreisler from the first movement 
of Paganini’s first Concerto (DB3234-5), goes into the shades and 
without ‘‘ the meed of some melodious tear.” 

One of the most surprising features of this present deletion 
list is that it removes entirely from the H.M.V. catalogues the 
recordings and the name of the Flonzaley Quartet, the most 
nearly perfect chamber music team of our time. I take leave to 
doubt if any quartet ever equalled them. Their ensemble playing 
and their tone had to be heard to be believed and they made 
their own the style of each work they played. The partnership 
was dissolved more than twelve years ago so the recordings are 
necessarily below present-day Abbey Road standards but the older 
recording and heavier surfaces are small concessions to make for 
such performances as theirs of Beethoven’s Op. 127 Quartet 
(DB1377-81), Op. 135 (DA847-50) or even Op. 18, No. 2 
(DA851-4). Only the Budapest Quartet in its best days 
approached this quality of Beethoven playing. The Brahms 
F minor Quintet with Harold Bauer (DBg970-4) was in point of 
date the first of all electrical recordings of chamber music. For 
all the shabbiness of the recording this is still incomparably the 
best recorded performance. The Flonzaleys. even manage to 
make the finale sound tolerable. There is little time left in 

















which to acquire these four works, the two Mozart Quartets 
No. 2 in D minor (K421) (DB1357-8) and No. 8 in D major 
(K575), (DAg47-9), and Dohnanyi’s engaging D flat Quartet 
(DB1135-7). This last work is one of the most pleasant minor 
masterpieces on the fringe of the usual quartet repertoire. 
When the new H.M.V. catalogue appears it will also be the 
poorer for the loss of the admirable performance of Brahms’s 
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G major Sextet by the Budapest Quartet with A. Hobday and 
Pini (DB3139-42), Mendelssohn’s D minor Trio by Cortot, 
Thibaud and Casals (DB1072-5), Mozart’s F major Sextet (K522) 
(DB3645-6), and without Tchaikovsky’s A minor Trio 
(DB2887-91 and DB52892). 

The discussion of the other major works and the long list of 
vocal records is held over until next month. 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 


ORCHESTRAL 
COLUMBIA 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Mitropoulos) : Classical 
Symphony in D major (Prokofiev) ; Scherzo from Octet 


in E flat, Op. 20 (Mendelssohn). Columbia LX923-4 
(12 ins., 14s. 8d.). 


The Symphony was written about a quarter-century ago, 
when the composer was half his present age. Its predominant 
interest is melodic, as in most of his work: there has never been, 
in Prokofiev, the extraordinary zest in problem-making and 
problem-solving that made Stravinsky so noteworthy, whether 
in the orchestral-characterization Petroushka way or the rhythmic- 
organization world of The Rite of Spring. (How badly, this Spring, 
a generation later, we need some other rite to refresh music’s 
slow fount: perhaps we have it in the art of a Rubbra, which 
I hope the gramophone will enable us to explore.) A “ classical 
symphony” on three sides: well, the classics could do it, by 
dint of a flexible scheme of unparalleled originality, working 
within limits that seem narrow only when one fails (as I think 
in youth one must fail) to see the individuality of a hundred 
Haydn symphonies, all as different as human beings. Prokofiev’s 
small-scale thinking is safely gathered in thus: side 1, Allegro ; 
side 2, Larghetto ; side 3, Gavotte and Finale. Not that small scale 
necessarily means poor ideas: far from it. The ideas always 
matter less, in the classics, than the life they live. Prokofiev 
enjoys himself with themes and patterning, and the recording, 
in the strong, even slightly aggressive style we are familiar with 
in many American records, seems well suited to the frank, 
unshaded visage of the music. In the slow movement the strings 
show to better advantage, though in many such records there 
seems to be but little really soft work. The gavotte is taken too 
fast for a typical movement of this kind. Its jogging element 
is emphasized: possibly an intentional modern touch. The 
finale can do with all the pace it can get, I think. This kind of 
brash jollity seems to have a foot in two worlds. The balletic 
spirit is not far off, either. The sharp-set recorded tone plays 
up well to the vivacity of the scoring. There is not much in the 
music beyond melodic sport, bold attacks, an easy impetus: 
quite enough to make up a sufficient meed of pleasure for those 
who don’t bother about either the words “ classical” or 
“symphony.” Koussevitzky recorded the work somewhere 
around a decade ago, I think. I have not looked up the notice 
of that set, but some time it may be possible to include the two 
in a Second Review. Such possibilities, however, are now 
obviously reduced by the extreme shortage of paper. 

If I were Prokofiev, I should have asked them not to fill my 
last side with the masterly-exquisite Mendelssohn scherzo, 





written at sixteen, which is the second to be heard this month. 
The marvellous boy had tried the style a year or two before, 
and a year later he immortalized its and his own spirit in the 
M.N.D. scherzo. It is worth while, some time, to examine every 
Mendelssohn scherzo separately: no two are alike, any more 
than Haydn’s first movements. Goethe’s Faust touched off his 
imagination here—a passage from the interlude entitled 
Walpurgis Night’s Dream, or Oberon and Titania’s Golden Wedding : 
‘Trains of cloud and flimsy mist are lit up from above ; there 
is a breeze in the leaves, the wind in the reeds, and all dissolves 
away.” The original is marked to be played sempre pp e staccato. 
Later, Mendelssohn scored the movement for the orchestra: 
I have no copy of that score (it was, oddly, not published until 
1911), and so do not know the tone-levels asked for. There is 
some pp, and plenty of swift delicacy of touch, clearly recorded, 
but the tone also rises a good deal, perhaps in exhilaration. 
Mendelssohn, conducting for the London Philharmonic in 1829, 
substituted his orchestrated (and slightly cut) Octet scherzo for 
the minuet he had first put into the symphony. The movement 
is in “first movt.” form: you will see how prettily the second 
subject (rising scalewise in the major key) is rhythmed in 
imitations just before the theme is given. The use later of the 
little short-note down-jumping passage that ends the Exposition 
will also be enjoyed (the Exposition is repeated). Believe it or 
not, the Octet, scherzo and all, was once played at a funeral 
Mass in commemoration of Beethoven! We ought to have a 
new recording of the work, which was written for double string 
quartet—four violins, two violas, two ’cellos. 


DECCA 

Boyd Neel String Orchestra (Neel) : Norwegian Melodies, 
Op. 63, No. 1 (Popular Song) (Grieg). Decca Kg5q4. 
Also: Two Melodies, Op. 53 (Norwegian, and The 
First Meeting) (Grieg). Decca K957 (12 ins., 4s. 103d. each). 


The first, by a slip, is given as “‘ No.” 63. This opus has for 
its second item the Cowkeeper’s Tune and Peasant Dance already 
recorded by this orchestra on X146. The present piece (the 
title seems best translated as In the Popular Style) is a setting of 
a melody by F. Due. The opening with the bare theme is 
pleasantly austere. There is even a hint of ancient serenity— 
perhaps ecclesiastical, perhaps not. The familiar harmonies 
soon colour without too heavily covering it. The treatment has 
a note of distinction. The start of side 2 is less notable. Its 
chromatics are of the weaker Griegian brand. There is a 
reminder, in the fully-scored passage that follows, of Delius’ 
early admiration for this composer. The orchestra puts a lot of 
shading into the playing, with, on the first side particularly, 
some delicious touches, and the recording allows us to enjoy 
every one better than ever before, I think. 

The two items of Op. 53 are versions of songs, the first bright, 
tingling with fresh-air invitation : with a middle section of lyrical, 
thoughtful cast, the sentiment not lacking, and Grieg’s patterning 
well to the fore. Of the second, the words run, in the Augener 
translation by Corder: “ The thrill of love’s first glance is like 
the breath of meadows, Or songs upon the water in purple 
evening shadows, Like distant horns recounding across the scented 
heather. A music, soul-born, rises in hearts that beat together.” 
Here is a stronger German conventionalism, yet with Grieg’s 
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characteristic drooping third. The change to key G (from B flat) 
at “‘ distant horns,”’ and the repetition of that phrase in the minor, 
are charming bits of style. The rising first to C, then to E flat, 
finally to F, show that excellent feeling for the voice which makes 
the Grieg song so congenial, especially when (as Astra Desmond 
showed us some time ago) its value is enhanced by being sung 
in the original tongue. That, of course, is true of all songs, when 
we take the trouble also to translate them and learn what they 
are about. Some day even the B.B.C. will discover this. 
W.R.A. 


Chorale Prelude. 
H.M.V. DB3693 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy). 
Prelude in E major (Bach-Cailliet). 
(12 ins., 7s. 4d.). 

Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler). Polonaise from 
Act 3, Eugen Oniegin (Tchaikovsky) ; Intermezzo 
(Granados). H.M.V. C3230 (12 ins., 4s. 104d.). 

These, received too late for notice this month, will be reviewed 
in our June issue. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


The Chamber Music Players: Trio in C minor, Op. 66 
(Mendelssohn). Decca Kg50-3 (12 ins., 19s. 6d.). 


Sides, 3, 2, 1, 2. The players, Murdoch, Sammons, Cedric 
Sharpe, ensure fine value in ensemble and individual style. The 
trio is the second for piano, violin and ’cello: more serene and 
(in general) elevated and earnest than the other, written six 
years before (the dates are respectively 1839—after St. Paul and 
the quartets—and 1845, after the organ sonatas and the violin 
concerto). He seems, after pushing the strings a bit hard in the 
orchestral direction, in the quartets, to have determined on the 
piano’s having a specially good time, in the trios ; the ensemble 
in the later trio is the better. The start is rather didactic, in a 
very German way: a trifle stiff, perhaps, though some might 
find it agitated. Agitated in a stiff way, let us say. Soon there 
comes a familar phrase—as soon as the opening gambit is made: 
the fiddle’s essay. The piano’s theme has that somewhat weaken- 
ing feeling that Mendelssohn often lapses into, and the patterns 
(sequences) do not greatly help to carry us along. For the 
sentimental harmony at the middle of the side are “ smug ” 
or “ slick ” words too hard ? Perhaps it is only his way of signing 
his name—the Christian name, Felix. Is happiness a crime, or 
cosiness, or even sentimentality ? Side 2—again too much 
patterning, in development ; not only the repetition of the same 
matter, but the two-bar, two-bar measuring. Marion Scott, 
in her little Novello 7d. on Mendelssohn, puts a truth well: 
“bi; vitality was drained, not by his vices but by his virtues.” 
The players all lay on rather hard at the music, without pro- 
ducing any very strong effect: that is no defect in them. The 
recording is distinctly on the mild, if capitally clear-drawn, side. 
For such music, I like that, since no amount of extra brilliance 
or zipping up in recording would do much for it. The long coda 
is rather unusual, and with the pulling up and the late echoing 
of a theme, it has the best sort of Mendelssohnian punch, which 
can be entirely enjoyable. 

Second movement.—The expected Song without Words, whose 
tender assiduity can never grieve, even if the harmony, heard 
for the thousandth time, can no longer reinforce emotion as 
once in youthful innocence it did, when I revelled in the piano 
parts of these trios, and in the organ sonatas (often far stronger 
stuff, by the way). This movement develops the best quality 
of Mendelssohn’s sweetness near the end. 

His scherzos are always. excellent: the craftsman was not 
hampered, then, by the weaknesses which crept in whenever he 
became serious, without the relief of drama. Though this is not 
his finest scherzo, it is a first-class specimen. It is easy to begin 
in M.N.D. fairy-style, but infinitely difficult to build a movement 
that has the athletic flight, the grace and humour of Mendel- 
ssohn’s best scherzos, bless him. 

Allegro appassionato.—You would not think so, to hear the start. 
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One drawback is that easy 6/8 swing. The writer in Cobbett finds 
*‘a touch of tragedy”? here. The only tragedy seems to me in 
finding that. The leap of a ninth might indicate something, in 
another composer, but nobody has yet psycho’d Mendelssohn so 
deeply. One is apt to expect something to come when the hymn- 
like tune near the end of side 7 sings out, with a figure from the 
earlier matter around it ; but nothing much happens, though on 
side 8 the discourse is better than on 7. The recording is good, 
of not extremely brilliant ; it does not overweight the music: a 
consideration of some importance, to my mind. Perhaps I can’t 
feel that the music greatly excited any of the players; me 
neither, much as I love Felix the friend of my happy youth. 


Watson Forbes (viola), Myers Foggin (piano): Arpeggione 
Sonata (Schubert, arr. Forbes). Decca Kg55-6 (12 ins., 
gs. gd.). 

Cassado, with an orchestra conducted by Harty, played a 
six-side version of this for Columbia, which opened the LX series, 
eleven years ago. There, the first movement took three sides, 
being filled out, and containing cadenzas ; the second took one, 
and the last, two. Nos. 2 and 3 were, I understand, strictly 
according to the original material. 

The Arpeggione, or Guittara d’amore, was an attempt to 
combine the ’cello and guitar, in an instrument of smallish ’cello 
size, but with frets for the finger-placing, as in the guitar. Its 
popularity did not last beyond a decade or so from 1823. Pre- 
sumably it lacked the ’cello’s fullness, and the six-string tribe 
had been too decisively replaced by that with four. We lose, 
in the viola transcription, some of the depth, of course ; that 
twittering in the first movement somehow does not become the 
viola very well. I should like to hear some of that writing of 
Paganini’s for viola and guitar, in his quartets including the chen 
fashionable Spanish instrument, which Berlioz, for one, played 
and liked. There was even a guitar concerto, I see, by another 
Italian. Everyone knows the remarkable things Segovia has 
given us in his virtuosic and remarkably artistic performances. 
Schubert was willing to have it in chamber music—though note 
that the work described on pp. 355, 6 of Cobbett, vol. 2, as by 
Schubert, was really a trio by a Czech, Matiegka, for flute, viola 
and guitar, to which Schubert merely added a ’cello part, doubt- 
less feeling the guitar’s tone too weak as a bass. There is, besides 
an already existing (pre-Forbes) viola transcription of the present 
sonata, one for violin ; and I remember Sydney Grew’s mention- 
ing that one of the Dolmetsch family had played it on the viola 
da gamba, or bass viol. The Enc. of Rec. M. listed a foreign 
H.M.V. edition by Hoelscher and Ney, for ’cello and piano. 
The opening is fine, with its serious, distinguished air, that, in 
rather odd contrast, Schubert strikes in a mere few notes: the 
twittering is more conventional, and does not break in for long. 
There is a slight, curious hurrying in a few bars of this, just before 
the middle of side 1. The movement is rather a mixture, with 
a certain proportion of amiable matter which does not get far, 
and a natural force that does not too well chime with that, 
I think ; yet there are constant traits of the lovable Schubert’s 
friendly open-heartedness. The slow movement takes part of 
sides 2 and 3: three minutes of perfect lyrical beauty, that we 
can never have too much of. Mr. Forbes plays this with splendid 
feeling and poise. I could not wish to hear the viola better 
reproduced. The finale, joined by a few bars’ cadenza, is a rondo, 
with sportive and dance-like themes, one at least of them recalling 
Schubert’s Hungarian toyings (cf., for example, the duet @ la 
Hongroise recently played by the Schnabels: not the Lisztian 
sort of Hungarian music, but something quieter: the kind of 
local airs Schubert heard when he tutored the Esterhazys at 
Zseliz in Hungary). There is not much for the piano to do, 
anywhere ; the viola has full sway, ane excellent are the 
performance and recording of its tunes. W.R.A. 


*The Budapest String Quartet, Quartet in F major, Op. 96 
(Dvorak). H.M.V. DB5794-6 (12 ins., 22s.). Auto DB 8856-8, 


This recording will be reviewed in our June issue. 
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Louis Kentner (piano). Reginald Kell (clarinet). Anthony 
Pini (cello). Trio in A minor, Op. 114 (Brahms). 
Columbia DX1007-9 (12 ins., 14s. 7$d.). Auto DX8150-2. 

Lovers of the clarinet are certainly being done proud. It is 
not so long ago that we were given Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto, 
in March came the Clarinet Trio (K498) and now here is the 
Brahms. 

A great deal of mud has been thrown at the A minor Trio and 
even devout Brahmins take an apologetic line in regard to it. 
The most destructive criticism appears in Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s ‘‘ Chamber Music of Brahms,” the most constructive 
—as one might expect—in ‘‘ Cobbett,’’ Tovey’s article. It is 
obvious enough that the work is not to be compared with the 
great quintet—why should it be ?—that it is experimental, and 
that Brahms, in the third movement, Andantino, does descend to 
the commonplace. 

In the middle part of the minuet movement (an arpeggio trio) 
he is funny without being vulgar ; but as unconsciously funny 
as an elderly Fraulein taking the floor in a Hamburg dance hall, 
and as pathetic. For a failure of inspiration in a composer is 
always pathetic. 

In the Adagio (Part 3) the music becomes somewhat costive 
and one has the feeling that Brahms is wondering what the devil 
to do next. Purged of his difficulty he gives us on Part 4 (the 
second half of the movement) some perfectly gorgeous colouring, 
’cello and clarinet in unison in a low register, and then the two 
instruments climbing one above the other in a series of phrases 
of rising passion. The sombre close of this, so to speak, purple 
movement is as beautiful as the opening was dry and unpromising. 
Tovey says that Brahms intended the opening theme of the first 
movement for that of a fifth symphony and I can well believe it. 
The ’cello alone gives it out and the clarinet follows with sup- 
porting harmonies from the piano. There is here not “a sort 
of poverty’ but undoubtedly an intentional bareness which 
expresses the rather sad mood of the whole work—though not 
so sad as most writers insist. This theme, the energetic and gracious 
ones that follow, seem to me grandly romantic and tuneful. At 
the start of Part 2 the clarinet and ’cello scales sound, momen- 
tarily, as comic as the passage in the last act of Tosca (an odd 
comparison !) where soprano and tenor “ try out” their voices. 
But a moment later, and in the coda, we see the point of them, 
for Brahms exploits them in a masterly way. As for the short and 
concise last movement it has, as Tovey says, “‘ everything that a 
full-sized sonata movement has room for,’ and that should 
suffice for most people. For the sake of it I should accept the 
Andantino (on the reverse) as a passenger and cheerfully omit it 
on most occasions of playing the work through. To sum up; 
though the music will not make the same ready appeal as the 
Mozart Trio its tunes and colour and emotions will soon reveal 
themselves, to a sympathetic listener, in an attractive light. 

There are, of course, many points over which musicians could 
argue, but, by and large, I don’t feel Miihlfeld need be ashamed 
of this first of the four clarinet works he inspired. 

The performance is grand, the recording superb. This is as 
near the real thing, here in one’s room, as I have heard. On the 
occasions when Brahms’ inspiration flags there is usually Anthony 
Pini’s exquisitely musical tone and playing to enjoy. It would 
move a heart of stone. All through he is an absolute joy. We 
know the artistry of Reginald Kell—again the most lovely tone 
and phrasing—and of Louis Kentner. 

It must be admitted that Kentner’s enthusiasm gets the better 
of him in the Finale and though the result is brilliant and exciting 
this movement is not a piano solo. Elsewhere the ensemble 
is usually satisfactory. I have an idea—unless that bird is 
a liar !—that a string trio by a contemporary English com- 
poser may be on its way to us. If it arrives it will be found 
to be a work of great distinction and beauty. Support for 
the Mozart Trio was good and I trust that it will be equally 
good for this Brahms work: and so ensure the succession. 
(Brahms authorises the use of the viola, in this Trio, in place 
of the clarinet just as in the Horn Trio the viola or ’cello can 
be substituted for the horn, and in the Mozart Trio the violin 
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for the clarinet. These are purely practical measures, I take it, 

only to be resorted to where absolutely necessary.) A.R. 

Jacques Fray with Mario Braggiotti (two-piano duet): 
La cathédrale engloutie (Debussy). Brunswick o2911 
(10 ins., 3s. 8d.). 

A steady, slightly tubby performance and recording. The 
chief advantage that two pianos can give is the greater sustentation 
of notes that, on one, the left hand has to leave for a time ; but 
any arrangement of Debussy is rather touchy, for he so wonder- 
fully both explored and adapted the sonorities of the piano to 
the use of two hands ; and so scarcely anything is gained by the 
addition of two more. There is still excellent imaginative stuff 
to be found in the Breton legend of the church beneath the waves, 
the Virgin’s halo shining on the water, and the bells tolling. 
There might be a fuller clang in these last: steel is needed, 
in any case, for this record. I could like the music broadened 
rather more, both in pace and style: it does not quite come up 
to some two-hand performances and recordings I remember on 
a record—Gieseking’s, for instance—though in its somewhat 
slight way sufficiently acceptable. 


Wilhelm Kempff (piano): Prelude and Fugue in C sharp 
major (Bach) ; Sleepers, Awake (Bach, arr. Kempff). 
Decca Kg58 (12 ins., 4s. 104d.). 


The Sleepers prelude is becoming well known, chiefly in Myra 
Hess’s arrangement. No one, to my mind, quite touches her 
exquisite balance of tone-levels (let an ancient trier bear witness 
to the beauty of those), and her sensitive touch all through. 
Kempff is very good, modest ; just a trifle easy-going, perhaps. 
His consideration for the curves seems to produce a little laxity 
of tone in places ; and the perfect sustained piano fp is so hard 
to record. In the original form, in the cantata Wachet auf, the 
winding theme is given to strings. Parry’s naming Botticelli 
as a parallel in pictorial art to the musical idea of the wedding 
procession, attended by maidens, is very attractive. I like less 
the other idea, mentioned by Grace but not supported by him, 
of the chorale tune as the Church rebuking the light World. 
The world would be an infinitely better place if we could be 
light like this. Kempff’s arrangement is simple, with only a 
slight filling-in from the organ’s strict three parts. The way in 
which the chorale enters amidst the dance is delightful—almost 
but not quite always, after three beats’ interval. Thus there is 
an apparent irregularity about the entries that adds to the 
impulse a tincture of particular zest. The C sharp Prelude 
(Book I) is a dance, too, and its Fugue in part matches that 
spirit. Kempff does not believe in bringing out the subject much. 
Though he does not quite achieve the rippling-streamlet effect 
that I remember Harold Samuel suggesting, nor does he bring 
out the imitative bits (e.g., immediately after the first three 
entries), his reading is neat, clear, bright, recorded without great 
clang, but with sufficient truth. 


Josef Hassid (violin): Gerald Moore (piano): Hebrew 
Melody (transcribed by Achron) ; Humoreske, Op. ror, 
No. 7 (Dvorak, arr. Kreisler), H.M.V. C3219 (12 ins., 
4s. 104d.). 

This department usually falling to my colleague, I have not 
heard Mr. Hassid’s records before, nor have I listened to him 
in the flesh. His tone is a little unusual—slightly subacid, though 
never hurtfully. He is apt in the double stopping to use the 
fiddle-trick of scurrying a trifle in order to place a chord nicely. 
I do not care for his slide up in the first part of the tune. His 
spirit is in general acceptable: there are several ways of playing 
the Humoresque, and now I don’t think we need dislike any. 
The rubato might, I feel, be more truly fanciful. The tone 
is quite curious: I should like to hear it at “first ear.” The 
opening note is a sample: almost as if the instrument’s pitch 
should be a little lower than usual, a blend of violin and viola. 
It has good play in the Hebrew Melody, which its dark colour 
befits. I have no knowledge of the provenance of the theme, 
which does not seem especially significant, its typical use of one 
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or two intervals being offset by the rather obviously salon style 
of its setting. I like the fiddling very much, and would be glad 
to hear the player in bigger things. The recording, showing 
every note in a clear light, and making the tone splendidly vivid, 
is on a high level. W.R.A. 


Sergei Rachmaninov (piano): Prelude in G flat major, 
Op. 23, No. 10. Prelude in E major, Op. 32, No. 3 
(Rachmaninov). H.M.V. DA1772 (10 ins., 4s. 104d.). 


It is good to have a record from this great pianist again. 
He has chosen two well-contrasted Preludes of his own. The G 
flat major gives the effect of improvisation passing into composi- 
tion: it is wistful, wayward, and altogether charming. The E 
major, by contrast, is energetic and martial, with a welcome 
touch of fantastication. The recording is good and we are given 
samples of Rachmaninov’s exquisitely controlled singing tone and 
of his superb semi-staccato. ALR. 


Myra Hess (piano) : Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 1, and Op. 119, 
No. 3. Capriccio, Op. 116, No. 7 (Brahms). H.M.V. 
C3226 (12 ins., 4s. 10$d.). 

This recording will be reviewed in our June issue. 


EXCERPTS FROM OTELLO 


Excerpts from Otello with Lawrence Tibbett, Nicolas 
Massue, Herman Dreeben, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Helen Jepson and The Metropolitan Opera Chorus 
and Orchestra, conducted by Wilfred Pelletier (sung 
in Italian). H.M.V. DB5788-93 (12 ins., 44s.). Album 
No. 357. 

A bit of a loaf is better than no bread: and so one is disposed 
to rejoice at these excerpts from “ Otello” even though they 
are clearly designed to show off a singer long past his first youth. 
I recall with gratitude many fine performances from Martinelli 
in the past and his magnificent acting not so long ago in 
“Otello”: but the wax is an unmerciful recorder and it would 
be idle to ignore the fact that there is not a great deal of pleasure 
to be taken in Martinelli’s voice now, nor are matters helped 
by the usual over-amplication. 

Verdi once thought of calling his opera “ Iago” and that 
sinister person—the parent of all the Goebbels and Quislings and 
Fifth-columnists !—is certainly the real “hero” of the opera. 
Everyone who is interested in ‘“ Otello” should read Dynely 
Hussey’s most revealing account of it in his ‘‘ Verdi” (Dent, 
4s. 6d.) recently reviewed in this paper. He shows there how 
masterly is the musical characterisation of this horrible Iago. 

_ Lawrence Tibbett’s performance is admirable at every point, 

from the shudder he gives one with the chromatic sequences of 

the Brindisi to his disappearance from the scene. Helen Jepson 
has a bright, even voice and sings competently, but without 
either variety, charm, or imagination. A note in the score 

(like the primrose on the bank!) is that to her, and nothing 

more. Readers who have Rethberg’s ‘“ Willow Song” and 

“Ave Maria” and Seinemeyer’s duet with Pattiera can hear 

there how the music should be sung. Nicolas: Massue, an excellent 

light tenor, has exactly the right voice and manner for Cassio. 

The orchestral playing, though not recorded forward enough 
and somewhat lacking in definition, realises a good deal of the 
beauty and subtlety of Verdi’s wonderful score : the conductor and 
every one of the singers, in all but a very few instances, ignore 
Verdi’s soft expression marks with a unanimity worthy of a 
better cause. 

After the Brindisi, which is done well by all concerned, comes 
the exquisite love duet at the end of Act 1, which is a complete 
failure. I have already indicated the shortcomings of the 
Desdemona’s voice, in which no note sounds of “ the ‘ eternal- 
womanly’ in its most lovely and adorable form,” and no real 
note of passion. I have always assumed that Desdemona’s love 
for the Moor was by no means wholly spiritual ; indeed the very 
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fact of it coming about argues the contrary, and this star-lit duet 
should affect our senses strongly. It is on the second page of 
this duet that Verdi has written pppppp: vainly, however ! 

Miss Jepson, after breaking a fine phrase, throws away point 
after point. Does Come una voce lontana over the words “te ne 
rammenti’’ (“‘dost thou remember ?’’) mean nothing to her ? 
And, later, could not she import some t erderness into the lovely 
** Amen risponda?”’ Wow unforgettably Seinemeyer sang that 
phrase. 

The inability of either artist to sing softly destroys the beauty 
of the beautiful “kiss” theme and the final phrases. I know 
thet it is marvellous for a man in his middle fifties to be able 
to take these high notes so well, but—let this be said once and for 
all—if his voice has so hardened up and lost so much beauty of 
tone as has Martinelli’s, and he still submits it to the severe test 
of the microphone in this most arduous part then he must be 
judged as would be any other artist. 

The important orchestral part of the Credo rather lacks bite, 
but not so Tibbett’s singing. His voice rings out with superb 
assurance, and bitter faith in a cruel god. Perhaps he doesn’t 
get all there is out of the famous question “‘¢ poi? La Morte é il 
Nuila’’ (“and then? and then there’s Nothing’). There is an 
ultimate shiver there I miss. The next side ‘‘ Non pensateci pi” 
shows Iago’s poison horribly at work in Otello. It leads to the 
only weak page in the opera “* Ora per sempre addio”’ which seems 
almost as much of a failure as Pinkerton’s farewell in the last 
act of Butterfly. Next we have ‘“ Cassio’s Dream” and the 
‘*Oath Duet,” magnificent pages. The smooth villainy of 
Tibbett’s Iago, his insinuating “con flebil suono,” etc., exercise, 
as they did on Otello, a snake-like fascination. The variety 
and colour of his singing are remarkable. Martineili’s tortured 
cries, ‘‘ Ah! sangue!’’ are moving and, but for the power he 
cannot summon, the Oath Duet makes its effect. The great 
monologue ‘Dio! mi potevi scagliar’’ is well done at the start— 
note again the wonderful orchestral part—but the singer cannot 
give us the heartbreak (by means of soft lovely tone) in the 
music of the following pages from “‘e rassegna”’ to “‘ acqueto.” 

There is a good ensemble in the Trio (“‘ Vieni l’aula é deserta’’) 
which is realistically and finely sung by all. Tibbett’s rapid 
staccato singing of ‘‘ questa 2 una ragna’”’ is most admirable. 

And so we reach the three extracts from the most superb 
complete act Verdi ever wrote. This truncation makes nonsense 
of the records regarded as other then single numbers. I will pass 
over the “ Willow Song” and ‘‘ Ave Maria’”’ and come to the 
page for ever associated with Tamagno, for whom Verdi wrote 
this part. Martinelli cannot thrill us at “‘ Oh! Gloria”’ but he 
makes a gallant effort at ‘‘ Ah! Morta”’ and compels admiration 
for the last page of the score. 

But for the matter of the voices being placed too near the 
microphone the recording is good and should be most effective 
on large instruments. The coupling makes it impossible to 
recommend one record that is really good on both sides: but 
Iago’s ** Creed,” ‘* Cassio’s Dream,” and the Trio are well worth 
taking on passengers for. 

(I have not heard the complete H.M.V. recording nor the 
Columbia Muzio Merli Duets and so can make no comparison 
with these.) 


Inaffia V'ugola ! (Brindisi) : Then let the canakin clink ! (Drinking 
Song) (Act 1): Gia nella notte densa (Dark is the night and 
silent) (Love Duet—Part I) (Act I). DB5788. 

Ed io vedea fra le tue tempie oscure: 1 saw Otello’s visage in his mind 
(Love Duet—Conclusion) (Act I): Vanne: la tua meta gia 
vedo Credo in un Dio crudel: Go then! well thy fate I descry 
(Iago’s Creed) (Act II). DB5789. 

Non pensateci piu (Ora e per sempre addio): Gen’1al no more of that 
(And now, forever farewell) (Act II) : Equal certezza sognate voi 
Era la notte : No satisfaction there is for you (Cassio’s Dream) 
Act II). DB5790. 

Oh ! mostruosa Colpa! : Ch ! monstrous deed ! (Oath Duet) (Act IT) : 
Dio mi potevi scagliar: Heav’n had it pleased thee (Otello’s 
Monologue) (Act III). DB5791. 
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Vieni: Vaula e deserta: Come then, the hall’s deserted (Act III): 
Piangea cantando: The poor soul sat pining (Willow Song) 
(Act IV). DB5792. 

Ave Maria (Act IV): Niun mi tema: Do not fear me (Death of 
Otello) (Act IV). DB5793. AR. 


SONGS 


John McCormack (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano): Silent 
Moon (Rosetti-Williams) : Loveliest of Trees (Housman- 
Somervell). H.M.V. DA1776 (10 ins., 4s. 104$d.). 


Both these songs are very welcome fare. “ Loveliest of trees ” 
raises an interesting psychological point. The ‘‘ Shropshire Lad,” 
on the evidence of this song, was twenty years old and looking 
forward to “ fifty more springs,” yet I have never yet heard the 
song without the sense that the singer was looking back, rather 
than forward : it is hard to feel it otherwise. And so McCormack’s 
lovely singing of it is filled with regret for the springs that are 
gone as well as for the beauty that passes. 

Someday a worthy singer will discover Vaughan Williams’ 
“* House of Life ”’ song-cycle—a setting of six sonnets by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti of which “‘ Silent Noon ” is the second. “* Heart’s 
Haven,” the fourth, is one of the most beautiful of all English 
songs. Meanwhile one is grateful for ‘‘ Silent Noon,” though the 
performance falls short of perfection. 

It seems strange to find fault with McCormack’s phrasing and 
articulation (not diction) : but, in the first case, he succumbs to 
the temptation to break a phrase that should be continuous and 
sings ‘‘ Deep in the sun-searched growths the dragon fly (breath) 
hangs like a blue thread loosened from the sky,” although the 
composer (to say nothing of the poet) indicates that the phrase 
must be sung as a whole. As regards articulation the singer’s 
* ss’s ”? are once or twice too sibilant znd so fine an artist might 
have avoided “ youreyes ”’ (smile peacch by a little coup de glotte 
on the first vowel of “ eyes.” Mr. M-#ormack will direct me, 
no doubt, to go and teach my granumother, etc., and some 
readers will think all this finicking. But anyone who cares for 
the fine points of singing will understand what I am driving at. 
The exquisite last phrase ‘‘ when twofold silence was the song 
of love” is given with perfect tone—here is real mezza-voce—and 
feeling : and the spirit of the whole song is there. 


David Lloyd (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano): Bless this 
House (Taylor Brahe) ; Sylvia (Scollard-Speaks). Col. 
DB2o12 (10 ins., 3s. 8d.). 


The charming quality of David Lloyd’s voice is well displayed 
in “ Sylvia” which is delightfully sung, but the sense of strain 
he gives in taking the high notes at the end of “‘ Bless this house,” 
a thing I mentioned once before, would make me anxious were 
I his teacher. It may be that he was tired or a bit hoarse: but 
if he felt in good condition when making the record I should like 
respectfully to advise him to go very carefully until he can spare 
time to work hard on the upper part of his voice. 


Webster Booth (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano): There’s 
a Land (Mackay-Allitsen) ; England (Brandon-Beresford). 
H.M.V. Bg167 (10 ins., 3s. 8d.). 


Looking over several volumes of ballads the other day I felt 
quite a longing for the good old ballad concerts, when we so 
carefully marked on our programmes the songs that stormed 
our hearts, bought them next day, and subsequently sang them 
with as near an imitation of the “ original artist ” as we could 
manage. I can still hear Maggie Teyte singing Ruben’s “‘ Help 
me to love” and Carmen Hill, Peel’s ‘The Oxen,” Agnes 
Nicholls, Peel’s “‘ Country Lover ” cycle ; the men, except Thorpe 
Bates, are more dim in my memory. Then those exotic sounding 
women composers Teresa del Riego (her “ Children’s Songs ” 
are charming, and who could forget Ada Crossley’s gorgeous 
singing of “ Sink, sink red sun” ?) Guy d’Hardelot and the ever 
gracious Lisa Lehmann accompanying their own songs: I am 
glad to think I have not outgrown the simple appeal of their 
ballads. 
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All this by way of prelude to Webster Booth’s singing of 
“‘There’s a land” by the composer of “ The Lute Playcr,” 
It is singing in the best tradition of concerts that he is too young 
to have known. He captures, intuitively, the right atmosphere, 
The other song “‘ England ” I care for less. 


Richard Tauber (tenor): Parted (Weatherly-Tosti): The 
Rosary (Rogers-Nevin) Parlophone RO20496 (10 ins, 
4s. 10$d.). 

It is a pleasure to record that Tauber sings these two songs 
without any exaggeration of their obvious sentimentality, and 
his art gains immensely from the unaffected way he delivers them, 
He sings them with the purity of style he has too often reserved 
only for Lieder: and if I say that he even resists a portamento on 
the word ‘ sweetheart,”’ near the end of “‘ The Rosary,” readers 
who appreciate such refinements will rejoice and be glad ! 


George Hancock (baritone) : Gerald Moore (piano) : Linden 
Lea (Barnes-Williams): Bright is the Ring of Words 
(Stevenson-Williams). Columbia DB2008 (10 ins., 3s. 8d.), 

Mr. Hancock, who is one of the principal baritones of the 

Carl Rosa Opera Company, gives a delightful performance of 

“Linden Lea,” phrasing it in the flexible way it requires. He is 

evidently sensitive to word values and his diction is exceedingly 

good : but he shows incomplete control of mezza-voce in “‘ Bright 
is the ring-of words,” by no means an easy song to bring off 
successfully. Few singers to-day have that control, and falsetto 
is no answer. We shall not soon hear again a Chaliapin. The 
accompaniments are very well played: Gerald Moore, of course. 


Sidney Burchall (baritone) : Friend o’ Mine : Shipmates o’ 
Mine. Decca 7779 (10 ins., 2s. 53d.) 

Played in sequence these two ballads show themselves to be 
constructed on an identical plan. ‘‘ The Lamp burns low” 
in the third verse of one and shipmates are mourned in the third 
verse of the other while, one way and another, all comes right 
in the last verses of both. The songs, however, were not meant 
to be heard consecutively and considered separately they are 
excellent specimens of their type. Like most ballads they are 
truly vocal. Mr. Burchall has a good voice and knows how to 
use it. AR. 


Maggie Teyte with Gerald Moore (piano): Aprés un réve 
(Bussine-Fauré) : Si mes vers avaient des ailes (Hugo- 
Hahn). H.M.V. DA1777 (10 ins., 4s. 10$d.). 


This recording will be reviewed in our June issue. 


’ BAND 


The best of my new records is undoubtedly a selection of 
Scottish airs called Pittencrieff Glen played by the Grenadier 
Guards Band, the selection being arranged by Lieut.-Col. G, 


Miller, their conductor (Col. DB2ooz2). This new selection 
appeals firstly because the airs which are repeated in most 
Scottish national selections ad nauseam have been carefully 
avoided, and secondly because the arrangement is so tasteful 
and musicianly ; there are many very happy touches in the 
instrumentation. The band is in its usual fine form and the 
recording is of excellent quality. 

The Coldstream Guards Band give us a very impressive 
record of God Save the King in which they are joined by an 
unnamed but excellent vocalist and an organ. On the reverst 
side are splendid performances of O Canada and The Maple Leaf 
for Ever. The recording is again excellent (H.M.V. Bg159). 
Another record from the same band (H.M.V. Bg165) I cannot 
commend so highly. The side containing the well-known and 
popular Love Dance is excellent, being played very effectively 
and with quiet charm. On the reverse is what is labelled as 
The jewels of the Madonna, Intermezzo and as it is the second of 
these, that introducing Act 3, I had great hopes of a military 
band performance. To my disappointment it proved to be very 
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“ heavy-footed ” and “ four-square ’ 
the delicacy which it so obviously demands. 
tempo is too slow also. 


The performance of the Life Guards Band in a Medley of 
Eric Coates’ Marches (Col. DB2006) is also disappointing. As 1 am 
working with a “ white-label’? copy I do not know who is 
responsible for the arrangement but whoever it is has produced an 
effect in several places, particularly at the beginning, remarkably 
like a concertina—so like in fact that if intentional it would be 
greatly applauded. 

The Royal Marines (Portsmouth Division) turn to a 
couple of old favourites this month (Col. DB2o013). They are 
Buccalossi’s Grasshoppers’ Dance and the Turkish Patrol. These are 
excellent, the strings being particularly attractively recorded in 
the former piece. I like the verve and spirit displayed by this 
band in every record they have made. 


The Royal Artillery Band (Woolwich) also give us a couple 
of old stagers on (Decca F7724). Under the Banner of Victory is one 
of the very best of all marches and the famous El Abanico is a 
good companion piece. These are played very quietly and with 
no striving after either effect or volume. A small point about 
the recording is that the triangle for once comes through abso- 


and completely lacking in 
Incidentally the 
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lutely true to life—an occurrence sufficiently rare to warrant 
special mention. 

Now I come to a problem! The Halifax Home Guard Band 
has made a record. Am I to consider it as a Home Guard myself, 
as one who spent many happy years in Halifax or as a cold- 
blooded critic ? I wish my own Battalion of Home Guards had 
a band half as good but do not expect the standard of the Service 
and brass bands usually heard on records or you will be dis- 
appointed. It is a brave effort and worthy of every encourage- 
ment. The titles are Schubert’s Marche Militaire and Jessel’s 
Parade of the Tin Soldiers (Regal-Zono MR3454). Neither of these 
is easy to play ; why not try a couple of good rousing marches 
next time ? 

Finally, Black Dyke Mills Band on (Regal-Zono MR3443) 
play an arrangement by Ord Hume of Fibich’s Poem and Bless 
this House in which the cornet-soloist is Mr. W. A. Lang. The 
playing is splendid, as is the recording, but I am not thrilled 
by any means. The material is not very suitable for the brass 
medium and the arrangements are unenterprising. 

P.S.—On reading this through I began to wonder if perchance 
I have been blitzed into a sour critic impossible to please but 
having conscientiously played all the records over again my 
verdicts still stand. W. A. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


When That Man is Dead and Gone is the 
month’s most recorded number, there being 
no less than ten different versions. Picking 
the best from so many good recordings is 
no easy task, but my vote goes to Geraldo 
and His Orchestra (Parlophone), who 
couple it with Over the Hill (F1821). This 
band has also recorded Johnny Peddler and 
Along the Santa Fe Trail (F1820) and another 
popular tune Frenesi coupled with To-night 
(F1824). 

Joe Loss (H.M.V.) also pays homage (or 
otherwise) to That Man together with an old 
friend Rumpel-stilts-kin (BD5672), and his 
other titles include One Look at You and 
It's Always You, both from recent films, on 
BDs5669. His version of Frenesi with Let's 
have another one is, in my opinion, the best 
of this number (BD5668), although The 
London I Love and Good-Night and God 
Bless You (BD5667) run it a very close 
second. 

Glenn Miller (H.M.V.) strikes an original 
note with a jazz version of The Anvil Chorus 
from “Il Trovatore,” but what lovers of 
Verdi may say about this I shudder to 
think. It is, however, well recorded, and 
for those who have no such qualms, BD5671 
is well worth hearing. His other record 
You've Got Me This Way and I’d Know You 
Anywhere is well up to his usual standard 
(BD5670). 
_ Harry Roy’s (Regal Zonophone) high- 
light is Johnny Peddler and Miss Johnson 
*Phoned Again To-day, both with Harry Roy 
as vocalist (MR3456). Followers of “ swing 
with a swing” will enjoy No. 7, Drummer 
Boy and Struttin? With Some Barbeque, the 
last-named being a Louis Armstrong 
number which is in itself almost a guarantee 
(MRg458). For those who prefer Roy in 
quieter mood, Dont Worry Sweetheart and 
Moon Wont Talk are to be recommended 
(MR 3457). 





DANCE 


The Savoy Orpheans (Columbia) have 
only two records this month—When That 
Man is Dead and Gone coupled with The 
Last Time I Saw Paris (FB2601) and One 
Look at You with I Can’t Resist You (FB2602). 

Billy Cotton (Rex) makes another of his 
well-known “ fun” records, Salome, which 
linked with Where Do We Go From Here? 
gives his vocal chorus full scope for their 
always apparent enthusiasm (9942). An 
equally good pair are You'll Be Far Better 
Off in a Home and Good-night, Good Luck and 
Carry On (9956), although I prefer his 
version of Tumbling Tumbleweeds, a slow 
fox-trot, with which he joins Something to 
Remember You By (9946). 

Of Ambrose’s (Decca) eight titles this 
month, I select Over the Hill, chiefly because 
of Sam Browne’s excellent vocal, although 
I was a little disappointed with its opposite 
number, Tumbling Tumbleweeds (F 7790). 
When That Man is Dead and Gone bobs up 
again on F7791, but I much prefer the 
other side Frenesit, which almost stole the 
honours from that of Joe Loss. His other 
four titles are The King is Still in London 
and You Say the Sweetest Things, Baby (F7771), 
and Something to Remember You By with The 
Last Time I Saw Paris (F 7772). 

All ten titles by Ruby Newman and 
His Orchestra (Decca) are old favourites, 
the best being. Who ? with I’ll See You Again 
(F7769), although many, no doubt, will 
prefer I’m Just Wild About Harry and The 
Darktown Strutters’ Ball, the latter being 
particularly bright (F7770). The other 
titles are Smoke Gets in Your Eyes and I Get 
a Kick Out of You (F7766), and Night and 
Day and just One of Those Things (F 7767). 

Arthur Young’s Swingtette (Decca) are 
also revivalists this month, but couple Down 
by the O-hi-O with Show Me the Way to Go 
Home, the latter featuring a modernised 
vocal chorus complete with blackout, air- 
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raid wardens and sirens—not perhaps a 
fortunate choice (F7781). The Sheik of Araby 
is dragged from what should have been a 
dignified retirement to link up with his 
Coal Black Mammy on F7761. 

Jack White (Regal) plays four numbers 
this month, the best being For All that I Care 
and Over the Hill (MR3468), but I prefer 
the Ambrose version. 

Nat Gonella and His New Georgians 
(Columbia) gives us J Want My Mamma and 
All in Favour Say “* Aye’? (FB2613) with all 
their usual spirit and Big Noise from Win- 
netka and Bad Humour Man (FB2612) are 
equally enjoyable. 

With his hot shots and drums, Joe 
Daniels (Parlophone) has recorded Abbey 
Road Hop and Whirlwind and is co-composer 
of both these numbers. The first-named is, 
I suspect, a subtle compliment to the 
studios in which it was recorded (F1823). 

Russ Morgan and His Orchestra 
(Brunswick) score heavily with After Dark, 
and although I am not keen on the coupling 
The Thrill of a New Romance—which is a 
somewhat noisy Rumba—I highly recom- 
mend this record (03126). 

jimmy Dorsey (Brunswick 03133) steps 
from the ranks of. Swing in the month’s 
best version of To-night with which he joins 
Hear My Song, Violetta which is itself excellent. 

The R.A.F. Dance Orchestra, includ- 
ing as it does several famous instrumentalists 
formerly with well-known bands, should, 
and does, give a first-class rendering of 
All of Me and Indiana (Decca F7782). 

For those who enjoy the Tango there is 
a choice of several favourites: La Cum- 
parsita and Julian Felix Mendelssohn and 
His Hawaiian Se ers Columbia 
FB2605, Adios Muchachos and My Sombrero 
Andre Kostelanetz and His Orchestra 
Columbia FB2600, whilst The Orquesta 
Tipica Francisco Carano have two 
numbers with intriguing titles Un Amor 
and En Un Beso La Vida Parlophone OT 190. 
Another Tipica Orchestra, that of Fran- 
cisco J. Lomuto, maintain the tempo with 
Negro Lindo and Martirio (H.M.V. Bg170). 





VOCAL 

From her recent film “‘ Spring Parade,” 
Deanna Durbin sings two numbers Waltz- 
ing in the Clouds and When April Sings with all 
the sweetness that made her famous (Bruns- 
wick 03125), but I prefer the more sophisti- 
cated style of Vera Lynn in The First 
Lullaby and Room 504 (Decca F7793). The 
same artiste also gives us an _ excellent 
version of Now It Can Be Told and Love is 
All, the latter accompanied by Arthur 
Young at the Novachord (Decca F7777). 
Stil] more sophisticated is Joan Merrill 
in How Did He Look? and Miss Johnson 
*Phoned Again To-day, both of which are 
well worth hearing (Regal MR3465). The 
close harmony of The Andrews Sisters is 
well suited to two numbers from their film 
“ Argentine Nights’ Oh, He Loves Me and 
Hit the Road (Brunswick 03116). Yet 
another popular star, Judy Garland, sings 
Our Love Affair and I’m Always Chasing 
Rainbows, the former being from her recent 
film (Brunswick 03128). Bing Crosby, 
accompanied by John Scott Trotter and 
His Orchestra, sings A Nightingale Sang in 
Berkeley Square and Lone Star Trail, neither 
of which, in my opinion, reach anything like 
the usual standard expected from him 
(Brunswick 03127). For Columbia he has 
recorded Love, You Funny Thing and The 
Day You Came Along which are, I am afrail, 
only slightly better (DB2009). The London 
I Love is one of two numbers sung by 
Leslie Hutchinson, the other being Over 
the Hill, and although the latter is rapidly 
becoming hackneyed, I give this record full 
marks (H.M.V. BDg18). Turner Layton 
is delightfully himself in The First Lullaby 
and Tumbling Tumbleweeds (Columbia FB 
2611) and re-introduces six old favourites in 
Turner Layton Successes No. 2 (FB2604). 
Monte Rey renders an immaculate version 
of Frenesi and To-night, both of which I 
place high amongst this month’s vocal 
recordings (Columbia FB2603). You may 
have heard Strike Up the Band played and 
sung by many combinations, but I doubt 
if you have heard such a spirited version as 
that of The Eight Musketeers, and the 
fact that its opposite number is The March 
of the Musketeers makes it a record which I 
can thoroughly recommend (Rex 9940). 

ildegarde revives two deservedly popular 
songs Lover and The Blue Room which she 
sings with her usual sophisticated guile 
(Decca F7754). In considerably more 
robust and contrasting style is Bertha 
Willmott’s Where Do We Go From Here ? 
with which is coupled Good-night, Good 
Luck and Carry On, both of which are so 
well known as to need no other comment 
(Decca F7773). Those of you who enjoy 
music from “* New Moon” will appreciate 
the three records made by Frank Forest, 
Florence George and Paul Gregory on 
Brunswick 03030-1-2. The six numbers 
chosen include Lover Come Back to Me, 
Wanting You, and Stout Hearted Men. Whis- 
pering Jack Smith makes a rare visit to 
the Studios to sing A Faded Phowgraph and 
I Wish You Were Jealous of Me (Decca F7783), 
both of which compare very favourably with 
his earlier recordings. Al Bowlly and 
Jimmy Mesene make what I feel is the 
best vocal version of When That Man is 
Dead and Gone and back it with Nicky the 
Greek Has Gone, also quite commendable 
(H.M.V. BDg22). 

Whilst writing this review, I heard with 
regret of the tragic death of Al Bowlly as 
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the result of enemy action. His many 
friends will mourn the passing of a brilliant 
artist and a charming personality. 

There is little justification for allowing 
Denny Dennis to revive How Deep is the 
Ocean with Please, unless it be the Nova- 
chord accompaniment which is quite 
effective on Rex 9941. The Four Modern- 
aires sing At the Story Book Ball and Rain 
(Brunswick 03124) in a style which makes a 
pleasing contrast to that of the Mills 
Brothers, who maintain their usual high 
standard in Fiddlin’ Joe and Jungle Fever, 
the latter giving full scope for their now 
famous vocal mimicry (Columbia DB2o10). 





THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


When that Man is Dead and Gone, Over 
the Hill by Geraldo and his Orchestra 
(Parlo. F1821). 

Frenesi, Let’s Have Another One by Joe 
Loss (H.M.V. BD5668). 

Johnny Peddler, Miss Johnson ’ Phoned 
Again To-day by Harry Roy (Regal 
Zono. MR3456). 

Frenesi, To-night by Monte Rey (Col 
FB2603). 

Un peu d’ Amour, Evensong by 
Mantovani and Sydney Torch (Decca 
F7757)- 

Echo of a Serenade, I’m All Alone by The 
Organ, the Dance Band and Me 
(Parlo. F1822). 

After Dark, The Thrill of a New Romance 
by Russ Morgan (Bruns. 03126). 

To-night, Hear My Song, Violetta by 
Jimmy Dorsey (Bruns. 03133). 

The London I Love, Over the Hill ly 
Leslie Hutchinson (H.M.V. BDg18). 











LIGHT MUSIC 


Whilst the wide diversity of recordings 
under this title makes it impossible to say 
any one record is the best, no one can object 
to my giving full marks to Mantovani and 
Sydney Torch for combining the Violin 
and Organ as a duet and yet retaining the 
best individual qualities of each in Un 
peu d’ Amour and Evensong (Decca F7757). 
The organ is also featured in my second 
choice this month, Organ, the Dance 
Band and Me—their Echo of a Serenade and 
I’m All Alone are both excellent numbers 
and have particularly well-marked rhythm 
(Parlophone F1822). The Orchestra 
Mascotte play two famous waltzes Destiny 
and Fascination which, although well 
known, are no less satisfying (Parlophone 
F1826). Charlie Kunz Piano Medley 
No. 45 might almost be re-titléd ‘“‘ Tunes of 
the Month”, including as it does six of the 
most popular numbers of today (Decca 
F7792) and “ Musical Comedy Switch ” 
could be substituted for Kunz Revivals 
No. 24, which recalls memories of “* Rose 
Marie,” ‘*‘ The Girl Friend,” ‘‘ No, No, 
Nanette” and ‘Show Boat” (Decca 
F7756). In sharply contrasting style are 
the two numbers Liebesfreud and Tam- 
bourin Chinois played by Rawicz and 
Landauer, both of which were originally 
written for the violin by Kreisler. These 
have been skilfully arranged and make 
excellent piano duets (Columbia DB2o11). 
Yet another pianist, Carroll Gibbons, 
produces a popular medley in Carroll Calls 
the Tunes No. 10 (Columbia FB2606). Tin 
Pan Alley Medley No. 33 is the latest contri- 
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bution by Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye 
(Parlophone F1825). Primo Scala’s Ac- 
cordian Band are another of those who 
play a popular medley with Six Hits of the 
Day No. 41 (Rex 9945) and the same band 
also contributes Waltzing in the Clouds and 
Let’s Have Another One, the last named being 
from *‘ Hulbert’s Follies ” (Rex 9948). The 
London Piano Accordian Band have 
four titles this month, London I Cannot 
Leave You with Along the Santa Fe Trail 
(Regal MR 3467) and Echo of a 
Serenade and Two Little Tears (Regal 
MR 3465). Finch Favourites No. 14, 
Dixon Tire, Tunes of the Times and Organola 
are just what their titles suggest, the first 
three being popular medleys by Horace 
Finch, Reginald Dixon and Reginald 
Foort (Rex 9950), (Regal MR3464) and 
(H.M.V. BDg20) respectively, whilst the last 
mentioned comprises two numbers pre- 
sented by Jimmy Leach, Over the Hill and 
Along the Santa Fe Trail, both of which are 
good. (Col. FB 2610). 


HUMOUR 


This month’s selection of humorous 
recordings, although small, is good. George 
Formby complete, as usual, with his 
Ukulele sings two bright and slightly saucy 
numbers I Did What I Could With My Gas 
Mask and You'll Be Far Better Off in a Home 
on (Regal MR3463). Equally full of 
innuendo are Ronald Frankau’s two 
numbers Bevy of Beauty for Bevin and I’m 
Afraid I’m Too Old for That Now. In the 
second effusion he is ably supported by 
Renée Roberts (H.M.V. Bg168). Jack 
Warner With the Navy should really be 
included in the vocal section as most of 
the work is done by the Male Chorus with 
Jack inserting suitable nautical comments 
at odd points (Columbia FB2599). Vic 
Oliver’s Twists was recorded at a special 
concert for the Forces and there is no 
doubt that his many admirers will appreciate 
it as much as did his audience present at 
the time (H.M.V. Bg169). A different 
style of humour is that produced by The 
Jesters who in Mc.Namara’s Band and She 
Lived Next Door to a Fire House exploit to 
the full the vocal and instrumental possi- 
bilities of such titles (Decca F7755). Jackie 
Hunter sings with appropriate dialect 
Down at the Winegar Woiks and The Life of 
the Party (H.M.V. BDg21), whilst Jimmy 
O’Dea and Coy have a sketch Double- 
Crossing the Border on Regal MR3462. 
Arthur Askey’s Playmates may be dis- 
appointed with his choice of When That 

‘an is Dead and Gone and Come and Have 
a Drink at the Victory Arms (H.M.V. BDg19), 
and I, as one of his admirers, feel better 
material can be found for his style of comedy. 


STRICT DANCE TEMPO 

Victor Sylvester and His Orchestra 
(Columbia), Jé’s Foolish But It’s Fun (Quick- 
step), I’d Know You Anywhere (Quick-step) 
FB2608. 

The Lil’ Boy Who Never Told a Lie (Slow 
fox-trot), Waltz Medley FB2609. 

Charles Kunz and His Orchestra 
(Decca), Dream Vailey (Fox-trot), Two 
Little Tears (Fox-trot) F7774. 

All in Favour Say ‘* Aye”? (Quick-step), Weep 
No More (Fox-trot) F7794. 

Oscar Rabin and His _ Strict 
Tempo Dance Band, (Decca) How am 
I to Know (Slow Fox-trot), Mean to Me 
(Quick-step). F7759. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Woody Herman and His Orch. (Am.) 

#%*** Bessie’s Blues (Bishop, Herman) (v by 
Woody Herman and Steady 
Nelson) (Am. Decca 67524) (April 
1oth, 1940) 

**** Beat Me, Daddy, Eight to a Bar (Raye, 
Prince, Sheehy) (v by Woody 
Herman) (Am. Decca 68227) 
(October roth, 1940) 

(Brunswick 03122—9s. 8d.) 

**** Frenest (Dominguez, Whitcup) (v by 
Woody Herman) (Am. Decca 
68157) (September 27th, 1940) 

Song of Old Hawaii, A (Beecher, Noble) 
(v by Woody Herman) (Am. 
Decca 68158) (September 27th, 
1940) 
(Brunswick 03129—3s. 8d.) 
67524—Herman (cl) with Herb Tomp- 
kins, Ray Hopfner (altos) ; Saxie Mans- 
field, Sammay Armato (tens) ; Walter 
Price, Horace ‘“‘ Steady ” Nelson, Cappy 
Lewis (tpts); Tody Tyler, Neal Reid 
(tmbs) ; Joe Bishop (flugel horn); Tom 
Lineham (~) ; Harry White (zg) ; Walter 
Yoder (+) ; Frank Carlson (ds). 


Woody Herman’s Four Chips (Am.) 
****Chips’ Boogie Woogie (Herman) (Am. 
Decca 68057) (September 9th, 


1940) 

****Chips’ Blues (Herman) (v by Woody 
Herman) (Am. Decca 68058) 
(September gth, 1940) 

(Brunswick 03118—3s. 8d.) 
Herman (cl) with Linehan () ; Yoder 
(6); Carlson (ds). 


Whether by accident or design, the issue 
of these six sides in the same month provides 
a grand opportunity to realise not only the 
excellence of this Herman aggregation, but 
also its versatility. 

Bessie’s Blues, written by ex-bassist and 
now flugel horn exponent, Joe Bishop, is one 
of the best big white band blues we have had 
lately. 

From its boogie woogie intro. Linehan’s 
piano carries on delightfully behind effec- 
tively developed riffing by the brass before 
Herman’s clarinet is heard in a most 
attractive duet with White’s guitar. 

The high spot of the side is, however, 
Bishop’s solo which follows. 

Nelson’s falsetto comments (as _ Bessie) 
don’t help Herman’s otherwise first-rate 
vocal, but it’s a small point, and, with its 
healthy beat, the side as a whole is full of 
good things effectively put together. 

The fact that Herman takes Beat Me at a 
fast tempo helps to make it different from 
most of the records of the opus. But that’s not 
the side’s only claim to recognition. Tom 
Linehan again plays swell piano ; Herman’s 
clarinet (again with White, who plays in 
more rhythmical vein to suit the tempo) and 
vocal are both outstanding, and once more 
the ensemble shows that it knows how to 
build up fine climaxes in its last choruses. 

From this out and out jazz we go in 
Frenesi to sweet music. The slow arrange- 
ment of this most tuneful melody is lovely, 
and the record is, in its quiet, sentimental 
way, music in every sense of the word. 

The coupling is probably adequate, but 
I can’t say more because I happen to have a 
dud pressing, hence no stars. 

The Four Chips are of course one of those 
small sections of a band from within a band 
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which Goodman’s Trio, Quartet, etc., and 
Crosby’s Bob Cats, not to mention Herman’s 
own Wood-Choppers, proved to be so 
successful. 

The Chips don’t attempt to be so 
ambitiously “ brilliant’ as the Goodman 
and Crosby groups. But relying more on 
simple sincerity they get there just the same. 

To hear these four play the blues is to 
know much of the real meaning of this 
naive, but fascinating music. 


Benny Carter and His Orch. (Am.N.) 

***O.K. for Baby (Carter) (Am. Decca 

67783) (May 2oth, 1940) 

**** Night Hop (Carter) (Am. Decca 67781) 
(May 2oth, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03117—3s. 8d.) 

Yet again Benny Carter shines equally 
brilliantly as the composer, arranger, band 
producer and instrumentalist. 

As usual it’s Benny’s alto that is the high 
spot. His solo (in Night Hop) is a gem of 
melody, as elegantly played as it is conceived, 
and when Benny leads a sax team it acquires 
a character that others seldom reach. 

But that alto isn’t the end of the story. 
There’s some swell trumpet in O.K. for 
Baby and a personable piano solo in Night 
Hop, and both sides are good arrangements 
of good tunes capably performed, even if 
Night Hop is the better number. 


Art Tatum (Am. N.)—Piano Solos 
*** Begin the Beguine (Cole Porter) (Am. 
Decca DLA2069) (July 26th, 1940) 
***St. Louis Blues (Handy) (Am. Decca 
DLA2068) (July 26th, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03121—3s. 8d.) 


Although it’s over eighteen months since 
the last Tatum record was issued here, the 
maestro hasn’t changed in the meanwhile. 
He still indulges in the same fanciful, 
intricate embroideries and frills which he 
trots out with a nonchalance that only his 
phenomenal technique makes possible. 

Just where this sort of thing ceases to be 
true jazz and becomes “ concert ”’ music is 
a point you may argue out for yourself. 
Perhaps it’s where the beat gets lost in the 
tricks. Still you’ve got to hand it to the 
gent. His ability as a musician is breath- 
taking. 


Andrews Sisters (Am.) 
*** Hit the Road (Film: ‘“ Argentine 
Nights’) (Prince, Raye, Schoen) 
(Am. Decca DLA2056) (July 15th, 


1940) 

*** Oh, He Loves Me (Film: ‘ Argentine 
Nights’) (Cahn, Chaplin) (Am. 
Decca DLA2039) (July 7th, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03116—3s. 8d.) 


Acc. by Vic Schoen and his Orchestra. 


Just to let you know that they’re still 
doing it in the same old way, and that it 
makes as good entertainment as usual. 





MUSIC 


DECCA 


Royal Air Force Dance Orchestra 
*** All of Me (Simon, Marks) (Decca 
DR5234) (January roth, 1941) 
*** Indiana (MacDonald, Hanley) (Decca 
DR5235) (January roth, 1941) 
(Decca F7782—2s. 54d.) 
Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
March 1941, page 227. 


Two good swing arrangements of swing- 
able evergreens by the band which is still 
about the best this country has produced, 
even if some of its bite and definition are lost 
in the recording. 

Solo honours to Chisholme, McDevitt and 
whoever takes the sax solo in All of Me. 


George Shearing—Piano Solos 
*** Southern Fried (Leonard, Coulliver, 
Ross) (Decca DR5415) (March grd, 


1941) 
*** Wednesday Night Hop (Johnakins, 
Kirk) (Decca DR5417) (March grd, 


1941) 
(Decca F7786—2s. 54d.) 

If you’ve heard any of Ambrose’s or the 
Radio Rhythm Club’s Sextet’s recent 
broadcasts you won’t need me to tell you 
that young George Shearing is to-day 
considered one of the foremost British jazz 
pianists. 

His success is a story of triumph over 
adversity, for he is quite blind. 

Partially blind too is the earlier dealt 
with Art Tatum, with whose talent Shear- 
ing’s may fairly be compared, even though 
his work is of a very different sort. Contrast- 
ing with Tatum’s love of tricks and intricacy, 
Shearing’s playing is simple to a point of 
naiveté, which makes it, purely as jazz, 
considerably nearer the real thing. Tasteful 
and musical, it has at the same time the 
quality of a man who understands the 
traditions of jazz and knows how to speak 
its language. 


Eric Winstone’s Swing Quartet 
** Beat Me, Daddy, Eight to a Bar (Raye, 
Prince, Sheehy) (v by Eric Win- 
stone) (Decca DR5411) (March 
grd, 1941) 
*** Pennsylvania 6-5000 (Sigman, Gray) 
(Decca DR5412) (March 3rd, 1941) 
(Decca F7789—2s. 54d.) 
Winstone (accordion) with Roy Marsh 
(vib) ; Frank Deniz (zg) ; J. Nussbaum (4). 
Roy Marsh’s vibraphone, comparable 
with that of the vibres maestro, Lionel 
Hampton, over Frank Deniz’s capable 
guitar and Nussbaum’s musicianly bass, 
makes these two commercial-swing perform- 
ances worth considering. 
The Beat Me, Daddy side is not helped by 
a rather doubtful and quite unnecessary 
vocal and the none too stylish accordion. 
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Leonard Feather and His All-Star Jam 

Band (Am. Mixed) 

** Men of Harlem (Feather) (Am. Decca 
65439) (April 20th, 1939) 

**Qcean Motion (Feather) (Am. Decca 
65440) (April 20th, 1939) 
(Decca F7753—2s. 54d.) 

Joe Marsala (cl) ; Pete Brown (alto, ipt) ; 
Benny Carter (alto, tpt) ; Bobby Hackett 
(tt, g) ; Billy Kyle (p) ; Hayes Alvis (6) ; 
* Cozy ” Cole (ds). 

These two sides were made at the same 
session as this group’s Feather Bed Blues and 
Twelve Bar Stampede issued on Decca F7168 
in October 1939. 

With so many people doubling the same 
instruments the fun is to try to decide who 
takes the solos in which choruses. 

It’s not too easy because owing to the 
tunes—they are about as suitable for jazz 
as a top hat would be to a nanny goat—the 
players are not always up to form and so 
don’t always run true to type. 

However, here’s my guess for what it is 
worth : 

Men of Harlem: 1st chorus, Brown’s alto ; 
2nd, Carter’s trumpet followed by Marsala’s 
clarinet ; 3rd, Kyles’ piano ; 4th, first half 
Carter’s alto, second half Brown’s trumpet. 

Ocean Motion: 1st chorus, Kyles’ piano ; 
end, Marsala’s clarinet with ‘“ middle” 
eight bars by Brown’s alto; 3rd, Carter’s 
alto; 4th, ensemble; 5th, somebody’s 
trumpet. 


Sid Phillips’ Quintet 
**Strut Miss Lizzie (Creamer, Layton) 
(DR5125) (November 27th, 1940) 
** Wabash Blues (Mecken, Ringle) (DR 
5187) (December 2oth, 1940) 
(Decca F7758—2as. 54d.) 

Phillips (cl) with Rex Owen (ten) ; 
Max Goldberg (ipt) ; Bert Barnes ()) ; 
Max Abrams (ds). 

If the solos had been up to the concerted 
improvisations I could have spoken more 
highly of these offerings from the local boys. 

Apart from Phillips’s clarinet (purely for 
its musicianliness), the only soloist who is 
really good is Rex Owen. 

The usually elegant Bert Barnes is all over 
the shop in Wabash Blues, and Max Goldberg 
gets a bad break with Miss Lizzie because 
the time values of Max Abrams’s off-beat 
cymbal wallops are so inconsistent. 


H.M.V. 


Duke Ellington and His Famous 
Orchestra (Am. N.) 

***** Across the Track Blues (Ellington) (Am. 

Victor OA053579) (November, 


1940) 

*****Chloe (Kahn, Moret) (Am. Victor 
OA053580) (November, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bg171—3s. 8d.) 

Ellington (f) with Barney Bigard (c/) ; 

Johnny Hodges, Otto Hardwick (altos) ; 

Ben Webster (en) ; Harry Carney (bar) ; 


Cootie Williams, Wallace Jones, Rex 
Stewart (ipts); Lawrence Brown, Joe 
“Tricky Sam” Nanton, Juan Tizol 
(tmbs) ; Fred Guy (zg); James Blanton 
(6) ; Sonny Greer (ds). 

Featuring Tricky Sam’s wa-wa-growling 
trombone, Cootie and Ben Webster in 
appropriate spots, the ever imaginative 
Ellington has made a lovely job of the 
American evergreen Chloe. 
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The arrangement, a mass of kaleidoscopic 
colour, eventually goes out on a screwy 
piano chord, but long before that you'll 
have realised that it is the sort of thing only 
Ellington could conceive and that it’s 
played as only Ellington’s band could play 
it. 

Bigard’s warm, rich-toned way of express- 
ing himself, Lawrence Brown and again 
Cootie are high-spots in the equally 
imaginative and exotic blues side. 

Get this disc if it costs you your last 
three-and-eightpence. 


Ziggy Elman and His Orchestra (Am.) 

***Bye ’n Bye (Engvick, Hathaway, 

Elman) (Am. Victor OA043922) 
(November 27th, 1939) 

*** Deep Night (Vallee, Henderson) (Am. 

Victor OA043924) (November 27th, 


1939) 
(H.M.V. Bo172—3s. 8d.) 
Elman (tpt) with Jerry Jerome, Noni 
* Toots” Mondello, Arthur 
Rollini (reeds); Milton Raskin ()) ; 
Ben Heller (g) ; Arthur Bernsteia (5) ; 
Nick Fatool (ds). 


Though simple and melodic enough to be 
classed as “‘ commercials,” these two sides 
nevertheless have a type and stren of 
character that provides a more than “ com- 
mercial” interest. 

Ziggy Elman’s trumpet is conspicuous for 
the bold, biting and accurate way in which 
it gives voice to his easily assimilated 
melody ; Milton Raskin’s piano and the 
tenor share choruses (which the arranger 
probably left for vocals) on both sides and 
do good jobs ; the sax team is as polished 
as anyone could wish; and the ensemble 
gives out convincingly in the last choruses. 

All round, two sides which have rather 
more style than may at first hearing be 
apparent. 


PARLOPHONE 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
***#**Benny Rides Again (Ed. Sauter, arr. 
Sauter) (Am. Columbia XCO 

29065) (Approx. February 1941) 
*** Man I Love, The (1. and G. Gershwin, 
arr. Sauter) (v by Helen Forrest) 
(Am. Columbia XCO29063) 

(Approx. February 1941) 

(12 in. Parlophone E11450—4s. 104d.) 
Goodman (cli) with Skippy Martin, 
Gus Bivona, Bob Snyder, George Auld, 
Jack Henderson (reeds); Alec Fila, 
Jimmy Maxwell, Goodman (tpis); 
Louis McGarity, Red Gingler (tmbs) ; 
Bernie Layton (p); Mike Bryan (g) ; 

Art Bernstein ()) ; Harry Yaeger (ds). 


Note the personnel—Benny with that 
almost eighty per cent. new band which he 
formed a few months ago, and these are the 
first records by it to be issued here. 

The an perfection of phrasing, 
precision and general polish are all there. 
Musically this band is already about the 
equal of any of B.G.’s previous combina- 
tions. 

But it sounds very different, partly because 
of what is plays, and partly because of the 
way it plays it. 

I’m not referring so much to the Gershwin 
perennial, The Man I Love. This pedestal for 
ex-Artie Shaw vocalist, Helen Forrest, can 
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be passed over as a sweet, slow tempo, 
almost concert performance, which, tuneful 
as it is, says little new or that could not have 
been adequately said on a 10-in. disc. 

But Benny Rides Again is another story. 

Though its Goodman-Yaeger duet revives 
memories of Goodman’s Sing, Sing, Sing, it 
has none of Sing, Sing, Sing’s brazenness or 
exhibitionism. is ultra - modern Ed. 
Sauter composition, with its advanced 
construction, has, for all its definitely jazz 
character, a somewhat classical atmosphere 
and is soft and subdued. 

In fact, the whole thing has a degree of 
tasteful ambition which may even be the 
start of a new fashion in jazz—a fashion in 
which the pastel tint may replace the 
extravagance in scoring and physical 
boisterousness which has been amung the 
retarding influences on so much of our 
modern so-called swing. 


John Kirkby and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
****Can’t We Be Friends ? (P. James-Swift) 
(Am. Vocalion W2 ) (1940) 
**#*** Vilumbo (Shavers, irby) (Am. 
Vocalion W26758) (1940) 
(Parlophone R2791—3s. 8d.) 
Kirby (+) with Buster Bailey (ci) ; 
Russell P: alto) ; Chas. Shavers 
(tpt); Billy Kyle (p) ; O’Neil Spencer (ds). 


This grand little band of Kirkby’s con- 
tinues to turn out the most delicious records. 

For melodic appeal as well as style 
Procope’s alto is worthy of Benny Carter ; 
Shaver’s trumpet and Billy Kyle’s piano are 
great; and the neat, agile way in which 
the outfit works together as an ensemble is a 
real treat. 

My only adverse criticism is against 
Bailey’s clarinet solo in Can’t We Be Friends ? 
Seems a bit Schmaltzy to me. Still the 
gentleman has both tone and technique. 


— rere and His Hot Seven 
Am. N. 
**Zast Time, The (Ewing, Martin) (v) 
(American OKeh W81317) (Prob- 
ably about 1927) 
* Ory’s Creole Trombone (Ory) (American 
OKeh W81310) (Probably about 


1927) 
(Parlophone R2792—3s. 8d.) 
Armstrong (tpt, vocalist) with Johnny 
Dodds (cl) ; Edward “ Kid” Ory (tmb) ; 
Lil Armstrong (~) ; Buddy St. Cyr (jo). 


America recently discovered these hitherto 
unissued Armstrongs, and, following what 
has become a vogue over there, put them 
out as classic instances of early jazz. 

In following suit, Parlophone have copied 
the American labels, which accounts for the 
records being issued here, as well as in 
America, as by Louis Armstrong’s Hot 
Seven when only five artistes were on the 
session, and the group should in consequence, 
I believe, have been listed as Louis Armstrong 
and His Hot Five. 

For collectors and students the sides 
probably have their points of interest. 
Others will find Creole Trombone, with Ory’s 
trombone “‘ laughing,” too corny even to 
be funny. 

The coupling, with Louis’s trumpet and 
singing, and one of the few chances to hear 
a piano solo by Louis’s ex-wife, Lil, is 
more pleasing, even though it does suffer 
from most of the crudities of its period. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM TECHNICAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Pick-up Alignment 


3 Q.—I wonder if you could help me with regard to an alignment 
; problem on my gramophone? My instrument isan H.M.V. 
table model. A short time ago I fitted an Amplion pick-up. 
The only instructions issued with this was a thin card- 
board template giving the relative centres of the turn- 
table spindle and the carrying arm. The pick-up was set 
up accordingly. As there seemed to be an excessive 
amount of surface noise I suspected that the needle track 
alignment was in error, so I purchased a Wilson Protractor. 
Using this I obtained the following readings : 
Needle at 2 inches from spindle 15° error + 
” » 3 ” ” ” 6° ” ” 


° 
” ” 4 ” ” ” 4 ” ” 


”? ” § ”? 9 ” Py ” ” 
6° 

” ” ” ” ” ” ” 
The horizontal distance between the turn-table spindle 
and the carrying arm pivot is 6} inches. 
From the above figures it seems that some considerable 
improvement could be achieved in alignment, particularly 
when the needle is nearing the centre of the record. There 
does not appear to be any provision for adjustment on 
the pick-up arm and repositioning of the arm on the motor 
board seems to be the only course open. 
Can you tell me from the information given if, when 
moving the arm on the base board, I should maintain the 
distance of 6? inches between pivot and spindle and in 
which direction I should move the arm and how much? 


A.—In the first place the carrying arm of the pick-up is un- 
commonly short, and due to this reason alone you will find 
it impossible to reduce the alignment errors appreciably. 
If we remember rightly, the arm of this particular pick-up 
is offset a certain amount. By how much we are not sure, 
but this is mentioned here because offset, turn-table 
spindle-carrying arm pivot distance and overlap are inter- 


related. Normally, with a pick-up arm which has an. 


offset of less than two inches, the best alignment is achieved 
when the needle position corresponds with the centre of 
the turn-table spindle. (See detailed explanations of 
needle track alignment, offset, overlap, etc., on pages 19-21 
in our handbook, Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio). 

In your particular case, the best thing to do is to reposition 
the pick-up with the aid of the Wilson protractor, starting, 
say, with the needle point projecting in front of the centre 
of the turn-table spindle by about 4 inch. Maintain this 
distance, whilst taking the alignment figures with the base 
of the pick-up arm in one or two positions to the left and 
then to the right of the original position. The condition 
to aim at is as small a m2ximum error as possible on the 
outside diameter of the record, and with the smallest error 
of all on the inside diameter, where the curvature of the 
record grooves is most acute, where the recorded music is 
most closely packed together, and thus, where record wear 
(and surface noise) is likely to be greatest. 

We doubt very much whether your original figures will be 
improved upon, but you should be able to set up the arm 
so that the error at two inches radius is not much more 
than 4-5°. In any case, with a piezo-electric pick-up, in 
which the mass of the moving parts is much less than in a 
moving-iron armature pick-up, comparatively large 
alignment errors will not have the same adverse effect on 
record wear. Surface noise may be affected, perhaps, but 
this is one price you will have to pay for the above com- 
promise. 
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New Readers’ Column 


GRAMOPHONE HINTS FOR 
BEGINNERS 


(Continued from page 256) 





More about Needles 


CORRESPONDENT asks for information about the sap- 
phire type of needle. Do they wear records more than steel 
needles ; how do they compare with thorn needles as regards 
quality of reproduction, volume, etc., and what types are 
available ? 

Dealing with types obtainable in this country first ; there is 
only one, namely, the ‘“‘ Walco” sapphire. This is made in 
America and there are two types: one has an absolutely straight 
shank of aluminium (or some similar alloy) with the sapphire 
cemented on at one end and the other is identical in construction 
but the metal shank is bent towards the sapphire end so that the 
angle between the needle when resting on the record is approxim- 
ately twenty degrees when used in pick-ups or soundboxes 
where the normal needle angle is about sixty degrees. 

Up to the outbreak of war there was only one other sapphire 
needle on the market (actually it was little more than a tip) and 
this was produced as a replacement for the Telefunken “ To 1001” 
pick-up. 

To revert to the “ Walco”? ; THe GRAMOPHONE carried out 
some fairly extensive and rigorous tests with three sample needles 
of the trailing (bent) type. In each case a Rothermel-Brush 
piezo-electric pick-up was used and scores of ten-inch records of 
all kinds—vocal, instrumental, orchestral and dance—and of 
various makes were played. Care was taken to see that the 
al'gnment conditions were satisfactory so that both side pressure 
and needle scratch were at a minimum. 

The energy the needle extracts from the record, that is, the 
volume given, is rather more than that given by an ordinary 
medium tone steel needle and considerably more than is produced 
by a non-metallic needle of either the thorn or triangular fibre 
type. The general tone is smooth and whilst being less wiry in 
character than that given by any type or grade of steel needle, 
it is of somewhat harder quality than the tone when thorns or 
fibre needles are used. Definition is not quite up to the standard 
of either steel or fibre, due no doubt to the smaller angle between 
needle and record. Of course, as more and more records are 
played and the wear on the point becomes more acute, definition 
gradually declines. This is only natural and is common to all 
sem'-permanent needles. 

As regards record wear much depends on the mechanical con- 
ditions of the instrument on which the needle is used and, of 
course, how many records are played before it is discarded. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 
B a Cc s N se Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 

THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
Telephone : 


LiVingstone 2047 THE B.C.N. COMPANY Livingstone 2047 


24 STATION ROAD, CARGREEN ROAD, STH. NORWOOD S.E.25 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THe GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer's full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Music for the Forces 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

On entering any of the Y.W.C.A. Service Centres for women and 
their men friends in the Forces, the first thing that strikes one is the 
ceaseless syncopated contribution of the wireless, gramophone and 
piano stimulating all who enter to relax and forget their cares. This 
music certainly has its place in tickling our musical palate, but one 
may well wonder if excess of it will not ruin the digestion and spoil 
the taste for the subtler delicacies. 

It is reassuring to find that the demand for good gramophone records 
from the men and women of the Forces gives clear proof that this had 
not occurred. A scheme was started at the end of last year whereby 
sets of carefully chosen records were sent to A.T.S., W.A.A.F.s., and 
W.R.N.S. for two months, after which there was a general post. Each 
set included operatic, ballet, instrumental and sacred records—here is 
a specimen set—Sleeping Beauty Waltz (Tchaikovsky) ; Ballet 
music from Sylphides (Chopin) ; Egmont (Beethoven) ; Chorale— 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring. Flute and Strings : Rondeau and 
Badinerie from B. minor suite (Bach) ; Operatic—‘‘ One Fine Day,” 
and “They Call me Mimi” (Puccini). 

On one occasion a set of records of this kind were sent to a big hut 
with a canteen, and the organiser there writes : “Before these records 
came from you we had nothing but dance records, which seemed to 
be played all day long. Without saying anything to the girls, I just 
put the new records in with the dance ones—and now we hardly ever 
hear the dance tunes. They come in and order their food and rush to 
the gramophone and put on their own favourites, and go on and on 
with the same record till their food comes, and some even bother to 
change the tunes while they are eating !” 

The start of this scheme was entirely experimental, on a small grant 
and donation, but that is used up and the demand is so overwhelming 
that it is quite impossible to supply it. It seems a great pity when 
good music is really wanted, so I wondered if any of your readers could 
help by sending me—at the Y.W.C.A. National Offices, Central 
Building (4th Floor) Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1.—any 
good records they can spare. I can assure them that they will be 
appreciated and will also be a most practical aid towards the very 
encouraging music revival we are beginning to feel throughout the 
British Isles, 


London. 


JENNIFER GREENWOOD. 
(Y.W.C.A. National Music Adviser) 


Mr. Hill Protests 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

W. R. Anderson’s letter—which seems to me rude and irrelevant— 
accuses me, among a number of things mostly untrue, of disliking 
“* critics and criticism.” I do dislike that breed of critic who claimns the 
right to judge the actions of other people, but when given a dose of his 
own medicine whines, rants and finallv resorts to tears. Ernest Newman 
(whom I respect and admire despite what Mr. Anderson may say to 
the contrary) never finds that “ controversy is uncongenial.” What a 
difference from Mr. Anderson ! 

Mr. Anderson reminds me of the days when I edited the Musical 
Mirror (in fact he does everything except explain the meaning of the 
sentence: ‘‘ These concertic bedevilments I have by now, after a life- 
time of quietistic wrestling, contrived not to be conscious of ”?) and he 
was my broadcasting critic. In my leaders I defended the B.B.C. in 
most of the attacks launched against its policies, but at the same time I 
gave Mr. Anderson a perfectly free hand in his column to express views 
that were contrary fo mine. Could any editor have been fairer and more 
tolerant? 

One final word about Mr. Mackenzie, the late Sir Donald Tovey, and 
Brahms. Sir Donald Tovey may have sometimes “ snored in a condition 
of ecstatic mental somnambulism,” as Mr. Mackenzie claims, but it is 
evident to any musician that he was not in that state when he wrote his 
analyses in general and the one on Brahms’ C minor Symphony in 
particular. 

Mr. Mackenzie asks how an “ essential meaning ” can be “ original.” 
I will tell him. If I say that Mr. Mackenzie is a great music critic the 


essential meaning of that statement is that Mr. Mackenzie is a great 

music critic. ‘That no one has ever asserted this before makes my state- 

ment original. Therefore the essential meaning is original. Q..E.D 
Putney, S.W.15. RavpH Hit. 


“Feste’’’ of “The Musical Times ”’ 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

** Feste ” of The Musical Times has thought fit to attack Mr Mackenzie 
by describing him as an amateur, and readers of THE GRAMOPHONE by 
depicting them as further amateurs “ sitting at his feet and hanging on 
his every word.” 

It seems, then, that “ Feste”’ is suffering from the delusion that 
commenting on musica] matters can only satisfactorily be accomplished 
by the admitted—that select circle to whom editors of musical journals 
will pay hard cash for their contributions. ‘“* Feste ”’ evidently fails to 
understand that these editors correctly assess them not as professional 
musicians, but as professional journalists ! 

I venture to submit that “‘ Feste ” has made a sweeping statement 
which he cannot substantiate, for the vast majority of readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE have never publicly proclaimed their adherence to Mr. 
Mackenzie’s views: in fact, they have never publicly proclaimed any- 
thing. The law of averages, however, permits me to assert that if they 
broke their silence, many of them could comment as sensibly on matters 
musical as some established critics. And the others just as nonsensically 
as the remainder of the established critics. 

Truth is open for all to seek, and the finder thereof might easily be 
an amateur. 

May I suggest, also, that “‘ Feste’s ” waggish portrayal of the Gramo- 
phone Society meetings reveals the subconscious interpretation he has 
attributed to Mr. Mackenzie’s “ deliberately rewritten” (i.e. that of 
calculated plagiarism for lack of an idea), whereas Mr. Mackenzie’s 
article in foto shows that he could have intended to convey that the 
plagiarism in itself was the idea? If this is the case, then it seems that 
** Feste ” himself has not yet exhausted the possibilities latent in the 
* literal significance ”’ of the two words h:> is calling in question ! 
London, N.5. N. H. Hoop. 


TURN TABLE TALK - 


Restriction and Reduction 

The slimming process continues inexorably and our Vol. XVIII 
when bound will be as slim as our Vol. I. The paper control’s new 
order brings our allowance down to a quarter of the pre-war standard 
instead of the present third ; and that implies a decrease of four pages 
a month. We have decided, for printing and other reasons, to reduce 
this and every alternate issue by eight pages and maintain next month’s 
issue and the August, October and December issues at the same 
size as last month ; and to make further reductions of type to increase 
the contents of the meagre space. 

In these adjustments, as in previous ones, we can count on your 
co-operation and, needless to add, your suggestions and comments will 
be as welcome as always. But if you write a letter for publication please 
be as brief as we have tried to make this explanation of our sad 
necessities. 


Recording in Public 

At the famous recording studios in St. John’ Wood—not to be too 
precise—our old friend Mr. Joseph Batten staged a remarkably successful 
entertainment for members of the local Defence Services the other 
afternoon with Vic Oliver, Mark Hambourg, Robert Easton, Betty 
Astell, Cyril Fletcher and the Albert Sandler Trio as the artists. From 
time to time the recording engineers committed the performances to 
wax and in due course no doubt some of the results will be issued in 


‘the ordinary way and we shall have evidence of the party spirit and 


infectious enjoyment of the various turns which prevailed in the 
crowded audience. The vigour with which the National Anthem was 
sung by all, with Pattman at the organ, should be preserved for posterity 
too as a sample of London in war-time. 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 
Classical Symohony in D Major, Op. 25. 


Prokofieff. 3sides --- --------> i 
Side 4—»scherzo (from “Octet in LX923-24 
E Flat ’’). Mendelssohn—Op. 20 - - - - 


LOUIS KENTNER (Piano) 

REG NALD KELL (Clarinet) 
ANTHONY PINI (‘Cello) 

Trio in A Minor. 


Parts | to6--------+---s-+-e>5 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Adios Muchachos (Farewell Boys) Sanders - FB2600 
My Sombrero, Cugat ------------ 


RAWICZ and LANDAUER 


Liebesfreud (Love’s Joy). Kreisler ---- - } 
Tambourin Chinois. Kreisler - ----- - - DB201! 


“ ORGANOLA” 
Presented by JIMMY LEACH 


Over the Hill --------- soc ccee 
Along the Santa Fe Trail - - --------- } FB2610 


H.M. ROYAL MARINES ORCH:STRA 
(PORTSMOUTH DIVISION) 
Conducted by Cant. F. V. DUNN, M.V.O., A.R.A.M. 
Turkish Patrol. Michaelis—O>. 83 - - - - - i, DB2013 


srasshoppers’ Dance. Bucalossi 


H.M. LIFE GUARDS BAND 


On Parade with Eric Coates. Parts! &2-- - DB2006 
DAV D LLOYD 
GERALD MOORE at the Piano 
Bless this House. Brahe -------+--- 
Sylvia. Speaks ----------+----- } 62012 


GEORGE HANCOCK 
GERALD MOORE at the Piano 


Linden Lea. Vaughan Williams - - - - - - - } DB2098 


Bright is the Ring of Words. Vaughan Williams 
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GET THE 
COLUMBIA RECORD GUIDE 
An interesting and helpful little 
migazine for the information and 
guidance of everyone who buys 
records. Published monthly — ob- 
tainable at your dealers — Id. 























































TURNER LAYTON : 
Turner Layton Su<ces’es i : 
(No.2)—Parts | & 2 *} FB260 Be 3 
$ 
a First Lullaby - eds PFB26I I 3 : 
— a CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the 
SAVOY HOTEL ORPHEANS 
The last time | saw Paris 
MONTE REY When that man is dead “ 
) Frenesi --------- One look at You - - 
WOON SS }Fe2603 I can’t resist You - FB2602 
. . » Piano Solo 
Carroll calls the Tunes (No. !0). 
Parts 1 &2------- FB2606 
BING CROSBY » » « In Songs at the Piano 
L f Thi | guess I'll have to change my 
ig ng "Ale "eens ca \ DB2029 Plan; When that man is 
y you came Along- ------ - Nis dead and Gone -- FB2607 
NAT GONELLA 
FRED ASTAIRE : and his NEW GEORGIANS 
Poor Mister Chisholm - : q i i 
Dis it (lain'the> to that $>B2c14 sate pee 
step but I'll dig it: - FB2612 
(Both fron Film * Second re | want my Mamma 
Chorus"’) H All in favour say ‘* Aye’’ 
C FB2613 
e 
e 
e 
e 
THE MILLS BROTHERS : Vee See 
stad and his 
Fiddlin’ Joe ; Jungle Fever - - - - - -.- - - - - DB2010 BALLROOM ORCHESTRA 
It’s foolish but it’s F 
JACK WARNER Cd know pais Anywhere 
AND MALE CHORUS FB2608 
Jack Warner with the Navy. Introducing ; he + Sopa whoy never told 
pithy lpg I pong rk Waltz, Mediey—Mellow ‘Cello 
Drunken Sailor; The creim_of Society 2 ta Moor sisal b oe E2609 
(from ‘*Cinteen Chorus "'); Polly Wolly o Dae Pee 
Doodle ; Tavern in the Town ---+---+- 
; FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
and his 
PRICES 4 HAWAIIAN SERENADERS 
FB 10-in. 2/- (+ 54d. Tax) ;- DB 10-in. 3/- Le Comporsita ; Sutton FEQSSS 
(+ 8d Tax); DX 12 in. 4/- (+ 10}d. Tax) ; 
LX 12-in. °6/- (+ 1/d. Tax). 
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THANK YOU 


When Miss Maggie Teyte made her recent records of French 
songs | regarded it as a great privilege that R.V.W. should 
be the exclusive means of their reaching lovers of beautiful 
songs and superb singing in this country. Praise has been 
generous and a few extracts from letters and reviews are 
given below. To the writers | should like to say “‘ Thank You.”’ 


FREDK. T. SMITH 





Count John McCormack 


Why call it an album for connoisseurs? Surely it 
is an album for the student as well as the expert, in 
fact Maggie’s art is a joy to every lover of beautiful 
singing. 


E.H., Chelsea 


__ +++ has given me as much pleasure as the record- 
ing of “‘ Das Lied von der Erde”: I can say no 
more, because the pleasure is quite indescribable. 


T.M., Halifax 


. .. courage and enthusiasm in bringing out such 
a wonderful album of records in such difficult 
times . . . The records are superb and it is the first 
time that Maggie Teyte has been successfully 
recorded. 


jJ.P.G., Petersfield 


. thanks and congratulations on the great 
service you have done music . . . these are great 
songs greatly sung by a great artiste . . . the 
accompaniments are completely worthy of them 
. . . I have rarely heard, either on records or 
directly, anything approaching them in sympathy 
or musicianship. 


“ The Music Review ” 


This collection ought to have been hailed with 
delight even in peacetime—the more so at present 
when such enterprise is as refreshing as it is rare. . . 
No other singer shows such mastery of Debussy’s 
vocal line as Miss Teyte . . . gratitude and admira- 
tion for the enterprise and for the fine work of all 
the artists concerned. 


Compton Mackenzie 

. . . the magnificent album . . . Maggie Teyte’s 
art triumphs where very few sopranos could 
succeed . . . the whole album is a joy . . . this 
string of pearls.— The Gramophone. 


Alec Robertson 

. . + an event of artistic importance . . . Miss 
Teyte is in excellent voice . . . her lovely voice is 
very well recorded, and a good balance is achieved 
with the orchestra. I leave this album with a very 
warm recommendation to those that love French 
songs and the beautiful art of Maggie Teyte. 
And: 1 am glad to have had time to savour slowly 
and appreciatively the exquisite bouquet of these 
records . . . Miss Teyte is the ideal singer of 
Debussy . . . The recording seems to me admirable 
all through and the album is one to treasure.— The 
Gramophone. 


Ralph Hill 

. . « Maggie Teyte . . . has recently made a 
magnificent set of records (issued by Rimington, 
Van Wyck).—Radio Times. 


For my part one of the brightest moments since 
the war was when I received from Messrs. Riming- 
ton, Van Wyck an album of four gramophone 
records devoted to French songs sung by Maggie 
Teyte . . . The recording is beautifully clear and 
the singing superb.— The Music Teacher and Piano 
Student. 


Edward Sackville West 

These beautiful records—every song is strikingly 
lovely and exquisitely sung . . . indispensable to all 
lovers of French art.— The New Statesman and Nation. 





The album contains four 


records, and the songs are: 


BERLIOZ: La Spectre de la Rose. Absence. 
DEBUSSY: De Reve. De Fleurs. De Soir. Le Jet d’Eau. 
DUPARC: L’!nvitation au Voyage. Phidyle. 


Price: £1-12-10 (inclusive of purchase tax) Obtainable only from: 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK 


42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Telephone : Gerrard 1171 
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GERALDO ana tne 


Savoy Hotel Orchestra 


Frenesi ; Tonight F 1824 
Johnny Peddler - 

Along the Santa Fe Trail . } ees 
} F 1821 


Over the Hill - 
When that man is Dead and Gone 
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TAROT HONE 
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RICHARD 
TAUBER 


SINGS TWO FAVOURITE 
ENG.ISH SONGS 


The Rosary. 


Parted. Tost RO 20496 





Destiny, Waltz. Baynes - 
Fascination, Waltz. Marchetti 


(BUENOS AIRES) 


Un Amor. Tan 


Zo - - 
En Un Beso... la Vida...! Tango 


THE ORGAN, 
THE DANCE BAND & ME 


BILLY THORBURN AT THE PIANO 


} F 1822 


IVOR MORETON 
& DAVE KAYE 


Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 33 : 
Introducing : Johnny Peddler; She's in love 
FI825 


The Echo of a Serenade 
I'm all Alone (but I'm not lonely) 


with a Soldier; When that man is dead and 
Gone; The last time Is saw Paris; Frenesi; 
The London I love - ° . 





PRICES | we dye oy =F 
F 10-inch 2/- (4+ 54d. Tax) 
R & OT 10-inch 3/- (+84. Tax) 
RO 10-inch 4/- (4+ 10}d. Tax) 


E 12-inch 4/- (+ 104d. Tax) Milumbu 


Can't we be Friends 








BENNY GOODMAN 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


JOHN KIRBY 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


OE DANIELS «no His HoT sHoTs 


IN ‘DRUMNASTICKS ' 


Abbey Road Hop ' 
Whirlwind - F 1823 


(— G 
Jay; 
Cladssios He 0e3 
LOUIS wo prc raatnienarta 


AND HIS 


No. 7. The Last Time } 
No. 8. Ory'’s Creole > R wet 
Trombone 











ERE EERE EEE REE 


Softly, as ina Ponts Sunrise 
Boog It - R 2789 


I've found a 
new Baby - 
Black Eyes - 


FERRERS EEEEEE SEED 


} E 11450 


RARER ARERR 


\ R 2791 
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Your Catl chance 


* Each year, records have to be withdrawn to make room for newcomers, and th 
deletions from the next ‘‘ His Master’s Voice” Catalogue include the following from th 
General & Historic Sections. These records will not be manufactured after July 31, 194), 
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‘Che 


BATTISTINI, MATTIA, Baritone (1857-1928) 
La Mantilla (in Spanish) Alvarez - 
Vittoria, Vittoria ! (19 Italian with piano) “Corker - - - - 
Resta immobile—‘ Guglielmo Tell "’ (in Italian) Rossini - - - 
Su queste rose—"* Dannazione di Faust” (Italian) Berlioz - - 
Allor che tu coll’ estro—“ Tannhauser " in Italian) Wagner - - - 
O santa medaglia—" Faust" (in Italian) ounod - - - 
Come il romito fior—* Amleto"’ (in Italian) Thom - 
O vin discaccia la tristezza—"‘Amleto " (in Italian ibe chorus) Thomas - 
Ambo nati in questa valle—" Linda di Chamounix”" in Italian) Donizetti 
Duet with MOSCISCA—O mia Gilda! —“ Rigoletto” (in Italian) Verdi - 
Bella Italia—“ Per la Patria” (in ~e| Goffredo- Cocchi - - 
il mio Lionel—*" Marta” (in Italian) Flotow - - - 
Delizia (in /talian with piano) Beethoven; Le Soir (in French with piano) Gou 


CALVE, EMMA, Mezzo-Soprano 
ll est doux, il est bon—" Herodiade"’ (in French) Massenet - - 
La Marseillaise (in French with chorus) Rouget de L'Isle - - - 


CARUSO, ENRICO, Tenor (1873-1921) 
Parted (in English) Tosti Pour un baiser (in French) — - - 
La Mia canzone (in Italian with piano) Tosti - - - 
Non t’ amo pi (in Italian with piano) Denza - - - - 
Scordame (Forget me) (in Italian) Fucito - - - - - 
Senza Nisciuno (Forsaken) (in Italian) De Curtis - . - - 
Ma se m’ @ forza perderti—"' Ballo in Maschera” (in Italian) Verdi 
Quando nascesti tu—'‘ Lo Schiavo” (in Italian) Gomez - - 
Fenesta cé lucive e mo’ non luce (in Neapolitan) - - - 
Triste ritorno—Romanza (in Italian) Barthél conde - - 
Eternamente (in Italian) Mascheroni - . - 
Manella mia (Neapolitan song) (in Italian) Valente - - - 
Pécheurs de Perles— De mon amie fleur endormie (in French) Bizet 
Sérénade de Don Juan (in French) Tchaikovsky - 
Luna d’estate (Summer Moon) (in Italian) Tosti; Nina (in Italian) Ciampi 
Regina di Saba— Magiche note (ir Italian) Goldmark - : 
Sérénade espagnole (Spanish serenade) (in French) Ronald - 
Ugonotti—Bianca al par di neve alpina A Italian) Meyerbeer- 
Uocchi celesti (Blue eyes) (in Italian) V. De Crescenzo - - 
Agnus Dei (Lamb of God) (in Latin) Bizet . - - 
Messe Solennelle — Domine Deus (in Latin) Rossini- - - 
Addio (Farewell) (in Italian) Tosti - - 
Musica proibita (Forbidden music) (in Italian) ‘Gastaldon - 
Pécheurs de Perles —Je crois entendre encore (in French) Bizet 
Samson et Dalila— Vois ma misére, helas (in French with chorus) Saint- Sans 


CHALIAPIN, FEODOR, Bass (1673- 1938) 
Sonnambula—Vi rawviso (Italian) Bellini - - 
Mefistofele—Ave Signor ! (Italian) Bdito - - - - : 
Rovine son queste, Le — Recit. ; (b) Donne, ae. riposate — Evocazione — 
“Roberto il Diavolo” (in Italian) Meyerbeer 
Ite sul colle, o Druidi—"* Norma” (in Italian with chorus) Bellini 
Arise, red sun (Russian Folk Song) (In Russian with chorus) - 
Now let us depart (Church hymn) (in Russian with chorus) Strokin - - 
Infelice ! e tuo credevi—" Ernani" (in Italian) Verdi - - - 
Vieni, la mia vendetta—" Lucrezia Borgia"’ (in Italian) Donizetti - - 
Down the Volga; (b) From under the oak (in Russian with chorus, unacc. 
Merry Butterweek—" Hostile Power" (in Russian with piano) Sieroff 
Lakmé, a shadow dims your glances — Aria of Nilakanta— “ Lakmé” tin 
Russian) Delibes - - 
The Birches (Little Russian Song) (in Little Russian with chorus, unaccompanied 
They guess the truth—"' Life for the Tsar"’ (in Russian) Glinka 
Pourquoi donc se taisent les voix (in French) Glazounov - - 
Son lo spirito—" Mefistofele (in Italian) Boito  - - 
Ridda e fuga infernale—"' Mefistofele "’ (in Italian) Boito - 
In questa tomba oscura (in Italian) Beethoven- - - - DBI0:8 
When the King went forth to war (in Russian) Koenemann - - 
Con Quixote — Death of Don Quixote — Parts i and 2 Duet with KLINE 
(French) Massenet ' - ’} DB109%6 
Death and the maiden (in aed Schubert; The Wraith Schubert - - 
Le Cor (The Horn) (in French) Flegier - - - 
The Old Corporal (in Russian) Dargomwizhsky - - - 
Hostile Power—Merry Butterweek (in Russian, with chorus) Sieroff- 
Trépak (Songs and Dances of Death) (in Russian) Moussorgsky - 
Aria of the Miller—* Roussalka"’ (in Russian) Dargomwizhsky - 
Rondo of Farlaf—'' Russian and Ludmila" (in Russian) Glinka- » - 


DAI27 


DBI89 
DBI96 
DB202 
DB204 


DB209 
DB214 


g 


DB16é2 


Ww 


DAII8 
DAS48 


DA608 
DBI37 


DBI40 
DBI2I 


DAI14 
DA120 
DAI22 


' 


DBIIS 


DBI20 


DB!3! 


DBI 36 


DA962 


DBI06 


’ 


DB108 


DB403 


DB6!0 


DB6!7 


DB629 


one 


DB942 


} ponia: 


-}ppisi 
SS DBI530 
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DE LUCIA, FERNANDO, Tenor 
Duets with HUGUET—Non hai compreso un cor fedele—" Pescatori di Perle" 
(in Italian) Bizet - Da) 
Tardi si fa, addio!—" Faust a (in Italian with piano) Gounod- - 
ll fior che avevi a me tudato— ‘Carmen "' (in Italian) Bizet - ar 


Duet with HUGUET— Mia madre io veggo ancor — “Carmen” “(in Italian) Dax 


Bizet - - - : : : - : 


Luna Li (Canzone Napolitana) (in Neapolitan) Ricciardi - - . 
O sole mio (Canzone Napolitana) (in Italian) Di Capua - - - 


EAMES, EMMA, Soprano 


Ave Maria (in Latin with piano, and’ nen Ilo obb!.) Bach- Gounod - . 
Who is Sylvia? (with piano) Schube - - - - 


FARRAR, GERALDINE, Seprane 
La-bas das la montagne—'' Carmen” (in, French) Bizet - - 
Prés des remparts de Séville ‘‘ Carmen” (in French) Bizet - 


Tringles des sistres tintaient—" Carmen” oy French) Bizet - 
Voyons, que j’essaile—‘‘ Carmen" (in French) Bizet - - 


AR 
} Dee 


"} na 
} Das 


boats 


FLAGSTAD, KIRSTEN, Sepeane 


Cacilie, Op. 27, No. 2 (Piano Acc.) (in German) Strauss - 
Seitdem dein Aug’ (E’en since thine eyes), (in German) (Piano Acc.) “Strauss 


GERHARDT, ELENA, Mezzo-Soprano 


Gretchen am Spinnrade (Piano Acc.) (in German) Schubert - - 
Auf dem Wasser zu singen (Piano Acc.) (inGerman) Schubert - 


HEMPEL, FRIEDA, Soprano 
Vol che sapete—*' Nozze di Figaro” (in Italian) Mozart- - 
Hark ! the Vesper Hymn arr. Stevenson - - 
Sempre libera-—"' Traviata"’ (in Italian) Verdi 
Teurer Name ! dessen Kiang—Arie der Gilda—" Rigoletto m (in German) Verdi 
Ah ! fors’ e lui— Traviata" (in Italian) Verdi - 
Ernani ! Ernani ! involami—" Ernani" (in Italian) Verdi - - 
Surta é la notte—" Ernani ” (in Italian) Verdi - 
Vien’, diletto é@ in ciel la luna—‘' Puritani"’ (in Italian) Bellini - - - 
ee Varteione on Mozart's Ah! vous dirai-je Maman? (in French ) 


} DBP 


Les shaanaet dons la chermitie—" Contes Pt Hoffmann x! (in French) Offenbach - 
en ay beled sae ° (“‘Faust’ ") (in German) Gounod - - ° 
Titania ist Herabg “ Mignon" (in German) Thomas 
Kann mich auch an "ein ‘Madel erinnern (Monolog der Marschallin) — 
“ Rosenkavalier"’ (in German) R. Strauss . 
Oh, d’amor messaggera—Valse—" Mirella” (in Italian) Gounod 
Frag’ ich mein—Arie der Rosine — Pts. | and i. “ Barbier - 
von Sevilla’ (in German) Rossini - - 


IVOGUN, MARIA, Soprano 


Ariadne auf Naxos—Recit. and Aria of Zerbinetta. Parts 
| and Il (in German) R. Strauss - - \ DB4405 








KURZ, SELMA, Soprano 
Lockruf (Siren Call) —* " Kénigin von Saba"’ (in German) 
Goldmark- - - DB498 
Saper vorreste —"' Ballo in Maschera ” ‘(in Italian) Verdi - 
i Bacio — Valse (in Italian) Arditi - - 
L’Estasi — Valse (in Italian) Arditi - - - 


McCORMACK, JOHN, Tenor 
Traume (Dreams) (inGerman) Wagner - - 
Schlafendes Jesuskind (in German) Hugo Wolf 


HIS MAMIE: 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANEM 


DB499 


} DB2868 
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voltae thise Kecoves J 


MELBA, DAME NELLIE, D.B.E., Soprano (1859-1931) SCHUMANN, ELISABETH—continued. 
tates Gr ench it fun) “Baplecsane” Remi Wewrance °} ase Ethlingnraum (A Brean o Seine) "Winterreise (ane Ace). Schubert “PBBBIMS 
Bd me dacourse (iano ac by Sir Landon Rorld) Bighop, ~~~ “1 paaey  Memnederwahmut Pian dce) Been 2). BAN 
fo Saran Rone (Won bioose che resaah(in taian) Arditi - -  : 7} 08949 Lake’ dains Wang’ an meine Wang’ fin Garmnan) Fiano a > {Fates 
prenernradennrtne Roméo luis, Qafrnchwivpam) Gounod) peaey i 


ae social, boy 7 tg Ms pn Bg a a } = Otte} qua ce Sioa "Fame" - ny Gomes- ; ; ‘ } _ 


Duets with BROWNLEE—Dite alla siovine—" Traviata” (in Iallan: ‘with oun} peser SMIRNOFF, DMITRI, Tenor 
Verdi zi 
mt a cS te 4 Pourquoi mon triste coeur—Foire de Sorotchintsi (In French) M k 
Un ange est venu (in French with piano) Bemberg Duet with DAVIDOFF—Oh ! Tearevitch, | implore thee Boris Godounov’ ") 
RENAUD, MAURICE, Baritone ae * 
Ah! viens & ta fenétre — Sérénade — Don Juan (in French) Mozart - } D8s| SOBINOFF, LEONID, Tenor 
Vision fugitive" Hérodiade” (in French) Massenet - ; i Sleep, my beauty — ‘‘ May Night"’ (in Russian) Rimsky-Korsakov - 
Léonore viens — Favourite (in French) Castes : - ° - ° D857 The joyous day departs — “‘ Snow Maiden” (in Russian) Rimsky- Korsakov 
Comme une pale fleur—‘* Hamlet" (in French) Thomas z - “i Outcast and friendless — Recit. : Refuge in some far land—Aria—‘" Don 
Devant la maison — Sérénade and Volel des roses—" Damnation i Faust’ ‘} D858 Pasquale" (in Russian) Donizetti 
(in French) Berlioz . , Why waken me? (Pourquoi me Reveiller?)—" Werther” {in Russian) Massenet 
In her simplicity —‘' Mignon” (in Russian) Thomas- - : ° - 


RETHBERG, ELISABETH, Soprano Oh joyous moment—‘' Manon” (in Russian) Massenet - . 


Ballo in Maschera—Morro, ma prima in grazia—Act 3 and Me dal’ erido stelo 
divulsa —Act 2 (in Italian) Verdi -  - : >} DBra61 TETRAZZINI, LUISA, Soprano (1871- 1940) 
Batti, batti—‘‘ Don Giovanni " (in Italian) Mozart - 
SCHUMANN, ELISABETH, Soprano Bel raggio lusinghier—'' Semiramide" (Italian) Rossini - 
Der Jiingling und der Tod (Piano Acc.) Schubert - Ardon gl’ Phan po — “Lucia di Lammermoor" (in Italian with fute obbl. 
(a) Das Heimweh: (b) Hin und wieder : _© Liebe schwirme auf allen Wegen DB3600 orch.) Donizetti 
(Piano Acc.) Schubert - - lo non sono piu |” Annetta—" Comare " (in Ital jan) Ricci - 


Some Giuilncsiiiilial Eom ngs 


BACH ELGAR Conducting the London Symphony Orchestra 
St. John Passion—Es ist volibracht (trans. Stokowski }—Pts, | and 2. ——— DB2762 CROWN OF INDIA SUITE, OP. 66. Elgar 
and Philadelphia Orchestra - * as . ag I—Introduction and No. 2—Dance of the Nautch Girls 








No. 3—Warrior’s Dance - - 
BALAKIREFF No. 5—March of the Mogul Emperors - 


Islamey, Parts | and 2 (piano) Simon Barer - =~ . DB2675 Pomp and Circumstance March, No. 5, in C Major Elgar 
BEETHOVEN Conducting New Saphey one 


Quartet No. 2 m G Major, Op. 8, — Pts. y to 8. Album No. 39 me. DA851-54 Sérénade lyrique (Mélodie) Elgar - - - 


Quartet Rosemary (That’s for Remembrance) Elgar - - - 


Quartet No. 12 “ E Flat Major, “Op. 127 —Prs. 1 to 9 (Tenth dhe —, 
from Quartet in B Flat), Album No. 131 Flonzaley Quartet - 0813778) HAYDN 
Quartet No. 16 in F Major, Op. 135—Pts. | to 7 (Eighth side, Quartet S — 
No. 4in G Minor—3rd Mvt.) Album No. 40 Flonzaley Quartet. ~- > DA847-50 2 er Aaa 88 in G Major Pts. | to 6 Krauss and Vienna Phi mes | E539-41 
Symphony No. 4 in B Flat, Op. 60—Pts. | to 7 (Eighth side, ‘Ruins of Athens’ 
a Album No. 96 Pau Casals Orchestra of Barcelona (cond. BI725-8 MOZART 
a ; ‘ Ki é 5 ‘ Sonata in G (K283) — Pts. | to 3 and ‘Harpsichord pieces. Purcell (P37) \. pis72 3 
BRUCKNER Irene Scharrer - . . 
Mass in E Minor — Pts. | to 12 Aachen Cathedral Choir and Wind _) DB4525-30 Quartet in D Major (K575) —Pts. 1 to6 en Quartet - : DA947-9 
of the State Orchestra Album 319 Sextet in F Major for 2 horns and strings (** A Musical Jest’’ )(K522) —Perts} DB3645-6 
|to4 Kolisch Quartet with D. Caputo and J. Barrows - 
Symphony No. 36 in C Major (K425) — Pts. | to 6 F. Busch and B.B.C. } . 
Symphony Orchestra - - DB2I9!-3 


BRAHMS N , 
Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34 (piano and strings) — Pts. 1 to 10 Album lo. " DB970-4 
Bauer and Flonzale artet : 
Poonanphag pos ie Mined, ' t08, Album No. 280 Budapest Quartet Symphony No. 41 in C Major (K55I)—Pts. | to 7. (Eighth side Impresario perses.e 
with A. Hobday and A. Pini _ } DB3139-42 Overture) Album No. 190 Sir. A. Boult and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
Variations on an original Theme, Op. 21, No. 1—Pt. | and 2 (piano) Backhaus DB2808 MENDELSSOHN 


DOH NANYI Trio in D Minor, Op. 49—Pts. | to8 Album No. 50 Cortot, Thibaud ars DBI072-5 


Quartet in D Flat Major, Op. 15—Pts. | to 6 Flonzaley \ Bt 135-37 Casals - 
uartet . - - - - : 
RACHMANINOFF 
Symphony No. 2 in E Minor, Op. 27— Pts | to 12 Album No. 236 = 
and Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra - - - DB2487-92 





NIKISCH, ARTHUR (1855-1922) 
conducting the London Symphony Orchestra SCHUMANN 
Egmont—Overture, Op. 84—Pts. | and Il Beethoven- D814 Davidsbundlertainze, Op. 6— Pts. | to 6 (piano) Alfred Cortot - - - DB3263-5 
Hungarian Rhapsody—No. | in F, Pts. | and ll Liszt - D816 Trio in D Minor, Op. 63—Pts. | to8 Album No.95 Cortot, Thibaud and Casals DB1I209-12 
Freischiitz—Overture—Pts. | and Il Weber - - D8I7 "Cello Concerto in A Minor, Op. 129— Pts. | to 6 Piatigorsky and — DB2244-6 
Oberon—Overture, Pts.| and!l Weber - - - D8I8 Philharmonic Orchestra - 











SCHUBERT 
Duo in A Major, Op. 162—Pts. | to 6 (violin and piano) Kreisler at DBI465-7 


S VOICE” | 
. : ) 99 Rachmanino} ee 
STRAVINSKY 
Petrouchka — Parts | to 5 ( sixth side Apolion Musagéte) Koussevitzky and 
' Boston Symphony Orchestra - : : . \ D2094-6 
: y) 7 %& Numbers in light type—DA i 2/—are pre-electrical recordings. 


MITED - HAYES - MIDDLESEX PRICES : E & DA !0in, 4/-(+10}d. tax) D & DB 12 in. 6/- (+1/4d. tax) 











ASTRA DESMOND (Contralto) 
(With GERALD MOORE at the piano) 


Stambogsrim, Op. 25, No. 3. 
K96 


(Verse for an Album) - . 
Med en Vandlilje, Op. 25, No. 4. 
(With a Waterlily) ae - 
Vug O Vove, Op. 49, No. 2. 
(Rock O Wave) (Grieg) . 
Kjaerlighed, Op. 15. No. 2., 
(Love) - 
eg Eisker Dig, ‘Op. 5. 
(I love thee) - 
Der Skreg en Fugl, Op. 60. No. 4, 
(There screamed a bird) - 
Det Forste Mode, Op. 21. No. I. 
(The first meeting) (Grieg) - 
En Svane, Op. 25, No. 2. ) 
(A Swan) {Griegi - -| M491 
Efteraarsstormen, Op. 18, No. 4. 
(The Autumn Storm) (Grieg) 
Foraarsregn, Op. 49, No. "| 


wy 3./ K962 


(Spring “Rain) (Grizgh = 
Med en Primula Veris, Op. 26, 

No. 4. (Witha Primrose) - 
lak for dit Raad, Op. 21, No. 4. 

(Thanks for thy rede) (Grieg) - 


Above recordings sung in Norwegian. Leaflet, giving 
English translations is supplied free. 


-~ M492 


IDA HAENDEL anid 
NOEL NEWTON-WOOD 


SONATO FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
No. 8. Op. 30. (Beethoven) 
Ist Movement Allegro assai. -) 
2nd Movement Yompo di Min-- K959 
uetto - - -) 
2nd Movement Tempo di Min- ) 
uetto (Concl.) -}+ K960 
3rd Movement Allegro Vivace -} 
“K Series, 12” 4/-, (Purchase Tax 104d.) 
“F” Series 10” 2'- (Purchase Tax £3d.) 
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THE BOYD NEEL 
ORCHESTRA 


Leader : FREDERICK GRINKE 
Conductor : BOYD NEEL 


Norwegian Melodies Op. 53 (Grieg) 
The First Meeting 
ees ogra Op. 63 (Grieg) 
|, Popular Song 
Romance in 3 for Strings, Op. 42 
(Sibelius) - K83| 
Divertimento in D (K 136) (Mozart) K787/8 
Divertimento in F (K138) (Mozart!) K788/9 
Elegy for Violin Solo, etc. (Howells) ) M484/5 
Fuga. (Liadov) (Fourth Side) -) 
Symphony in B Flat (J C. Bach) - M486 
HANDEL CONCERT! GROSSI, 
Op.6. Nos. | to 12 complete, 
(Peter’s Edition) (Available on 
Automatic couplings) X119/143 


STRING 


K957 
K954 


WATSON FORBES (Viola) 
MYERS FOGGIN (Piano) 


Arpeggione Sonata (Schubert arr. 
Watson Forbes) - - - - K955/6 


THE BLECH STRING QUARTET 


String Quartet in D Minor 
(Mozart) - - - - - 


K923/5 
ADOLPH HALLIS (Pianoforte) 
Etudes. Nos. I to 12 (Sebussy) - K891/6 


THE GRINKE TRIO 

Trio No. 3 in E (John Ireland) - X242/4 

FREDERICK THURSTON (Clarinet) with 
THE GRILLER STRING QUARTET 

Clarinet Quintet (Bliss) K780/3 


CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
OF AMSTERDAM 


Conductor : Prof. Or. W Hengutberg 
Alceste Overture (Giuck) - 


X’’ Series, 12” 6/-, (Purchase Tax | 4) 
M"’ Series 10” 3,- (Purchase Tax 8d.) 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
Conductor : Sir HENRY J. WOOD 


Beethoven symphony No. 5. 

Op.67 - - K757/60 
The ride of the Valkyries (“ogner) K76l 
Prelude in C Sharpe Minor 

( achmaninoff} 

Humoreske. ’Op.101. No. 7 

(Dvorak) - - - - 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn 

(Brahms) - - - - - 


K762 
K763/4 


WILLIAM MURDOCH (Pianoforte) 


Rhapsody in E Flat Op.119 (8rahme) ; 
Intermezzo in E Flat Major. Op. lI7. 
No. 2 (8 ahms) - -) 
Songs without words No. 2 in) 
F Major, No. 47 A Major - K691 

Nocturne in C Sharp, Op. 27, No. iJ 

The Harmonious Blacksmith -) 

Waltz in G Flat Major, Waltz in; 
D Flat Major - . 

Funeral March from Sonata in B 
Flat Minor, Op. 35 (Chopin) “\ K66I 
(a) Anitra’s Dance (Greig) - 
(b) Bees’ Wedding (Mendelssohn) 


K698 


K682 


THE BUDAPEST TRIO 


Piano Trio in C Minor, Op, 101 
(8rohms) - - K828/30 
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For those who wish to build themselves 
a Gramophone Record Amplifier, ‘* The 
Gramophone Exchange’’ can offer a ze 
limited quantity of Four-Valve Gramo- TELEFUNKEN 
phone Record Amplifying Chassis, com- ; ; pa , ’ : 
plete with Loud Speaker, Volume and Almost every day we receive enquiries from discerning music 
Tone Controls, giving an undistorted out- lovers who want to know if we are still able to supply Tele- 
put of 5 Watts, at £8 10s. complete. funken recordings. It is of course impossible for us to replace 
For Alternating Current only. those titles which we used to import, but fortunately we 
possess the matrices of four Telefunken recordings which we 
CALL, WRITE or PHONE TEMple BAR 3007 are now pressing in this country. They are :— 


BEETHOVEN: Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61, by 
} GR AMOPI ONE Georg Kulenkampff and the Berlin Philharmonic 
ii ve a 1 Orchestra (11 sides). 
' 6 records, 36/- (plus 8/- Purchase Tax) 
E xX Cc H AN G E i THD MOZART: “Eine kleine Nachtmusik,” K.525, by the 
a @ Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Kleiber. 


2 records, 12/- (plus 2/8 Purchase Tax) 
ASTRA HOUSE, 121 & 123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE SIBELIUS: ‘“ The First Kiss” and ‘“ The Tryst,” by 
LONDON, W.C.2 Aulikki Rauta Waara (soprano), in German, with 

x ote orchestra. 10-inch, 4/- 

WAGNER : Die Meistersinger, Act 2. Fliedermonolog, by 
Rudolf Bockelmann (baritone), in German, with 
orchestra. 6/- 


Each of these recordings is a fine example of the superb 


Telefunken quality at its best. The Beethoven Violin Concerto 

M U S I is a magnificent recording of an ideal performance and to our 

minds is quite the best version obtainable ; we have a few 
copies in automatic couplings. The Mozart recording is one 


of the most popular of all Telefunken issues ; Kleiber’s picked 
’ orchestra reproduces the atmosphere of a small salon of 

MUSIC Mozart’s time and gives the most sympathetic rendering of 
BOOKS ABOUT the famous serenade. The beautiful Sibelius songs will be a 
revelation to those who only know the master in his more 
4 austere mood. This record and the “ Fliedérmonolog ” are 
MERVYN BRUXNER : still available at pre-Purchase Tax price, but we have not 
Letters to a Musical Boy net 7/6 many tax free copies left. 


H. C. Cottes: On Learning Music IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


and other Essays os a 1/6 to have records supplied. by us through the post, providing 

: that your order is for records to the value of £1 or more, 

ROGER FISKE: © exclusive of Purchase Tax, for delivery to an address in the 

’ 7 United Kingdom. To enable our clients to avoid disappoint- 

Beethoven’s Last Quartets .. 2/ ment in their selection of records, we issue “‘ The Monthly 

, ! Letter,” in which we review frankly and impartially the 

J. A. Westrup: Sharps and Flats 8/6 latest issues. The annual subscription is 3/6 (abroad 7/6) ; 
CecIL Gray : Sibelius. . a - 8/6 we shall be glad to send a specimen copy on request. 


C. SANFORD TERRY: ‘The ART OF RECORD BUYING’—1940 


The Music of Bach .. ae 3/6 (1/4 post free) 


, - We still have a few copies of the 1940 edition of this invaluable 
R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: 7 booklet which lists the best available recording of each of 
National Music ~ say » 5S/- some 1,300 works, besides giving other information of great 


interest to gramophone owners. 
MARTIN CoorER : Georges Bizet ..  ,, 7/6 


(four doors East of Cambridge Circus) 








Send for a list of the Musical Pilgrim Series. E.M.G. 

a eT ee eT Tee HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES, Lr. 
11° GRAPE STREET, LONDON,  W.C.2 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRES - eatepbone : TENpl Bar 7165 


is ju st behind the Princes Th 
36 Soho Square, Oxford St. London, W.1I. «sect he er ne 
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The ‘‘Gramophone”’ Exchange and Mart 


Rates.—Advertisements are accepted for this section at the rate of 
twopence per word with a minimum charge of 2s. Where the advertiser 
offers to send a list this will be treated as trade. If a box number is 
used an extra 1s. 6d. should be added to the cost, this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should arrive by the 18th 
of any month and must be prepaid in the form of postal orders or 
cheques addressed to THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49 EsrinGTON Roap, Kenton, Mippx. 
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“ SHEPHERD see thy horse’s foaming mane” recorded by Keith 
Falkaer.—EvyLes, 33, BRoowzk MANor LANE, SWINDON, WILTs. 


VV ANTED good condition certain McCormacks, especially Italian 
and German. Give numbers and lowest prices—Box No. 1002, 
c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, EBprINGTON ROAD, KENTON, Mippx. 





WANTED second-hand E.M.G. Gramophone in good condition, 
—Communicate Mrs. Puipp:, THe IsLaANnp, BEAULY, SCOTLAND. 


VVANTED Smetana’s Seven Symphonic poems in album. 
records Delius’s Incidental 
CARVAN Court, MONMOUTH. 


2 early 
Music to Hassan.—SpeNnce, Cwm- 





FOR SALE 

BEETHOVEN Fifth, Mozart Fortieth, both Toscanini, seven records, 

fibred ; will exchange for one of Elgar First, Brahms First, Dvorak 
Fourth, Franck.—ARNOLD, ALEXANDRA TERRACE, FRASERBURGH. 








BRAND new gramophone motors 4/-. Turntables 2/-, each post 
free.—BELL, WATERLOO SrraeEsr, LINCOLN. 


[ORTY odd record albums. Loose cases required.—G. C. Simpson, 
Have Barns, CHESHIRE. 








(~RAMOPHONE, December 1934 to December 1938. _ 
perfect condition, one lot, Offers?-—WALKER, I1, 
AVENUE, NEWCASTLE, STAFFS. 


G ROVE 5 Vols, good condition, £4.—Park, 40 York Roan, Birk- 
DALE, SOUTHPORT. 


RARE acoustic recordings for sale and exchange, including Calve 

1902, Caruso deletions, Belle Cole, Ada Crossley, De Lussan, 
Farrar, Melba, Olitzka, Scotti and many others.-—Macuara, 4 WEsT- 
FIELD Drive, GostorTH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Clean, 
WESTLANDS 








JIVALDI Con. Boston, Kilpinen Society, Sibelius 6, Volume; 
excerpts, Brahms Cello Sonata Decca. Fibre-—MAnn, 28 VicToRiA 
STREET, LUTON. 








ANTED supremely. Records of Busoni’s playing.—Wure, 
54, St. Joun Srreet, Oxrorp. 





TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 





Rates for this section—threepence per word with a minimum charge 
of five shillings. The advertiser’s name and address will be charged 
for, and single letters and single figures will be counted as words. 


ALLAN's Gramophonic Library lends records; saves expense ; 


3,000 records available.—Box 42, THE GRAMOPHONE, 49 EBRINGTON 
Roap, Kenton, Mippx. 








PRIVATE Collection purchased for cash. Highest prices given.— 
GRAMOPHONE ExcHANGE, Ltp., 121 and 123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


W.C.2. Temple Bar 3007. 
TH DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 
33 High Street, Oxford 


give the best cash or exchange prices for used records in good 
fibred condition. Whole libraries or small lots urgently wanted. 
Why not let them make you an offer for your unwanted discs? 


PLEASE APPLY FOR LISTS OF SELECTIONS FROM STOCK ISSUED 








PERIODICALLY 








OULD exchange Expert Radio and Gramophone pick-up horn, 

loudspeaker, £45 new 1937, overhauled regularly by Mr. Ginn, 
for Ginn Senior with oversize horn or similar quality acoustic. Or sell 
if satisfactory offer.—Evans, LONGFIELD, HENSTRIDGE, SOMERSET. 





WANTED 





EETHOVEN Society Piano Sonata records Volumes 1 and 2. 
H.M.V.—S. G. Wueway, THE SHRuBBERY, THE CRESCENT, 
WALSALL. 


RLocH Quintet for piano and strings. H.M.V. DB1882-1885.— 
A. J. Dawes, REpcrorT, CAREW Roap, NortuHwoop, Mippx. 
Doe Monarchs and early H.M.V. of Patti, Melba, Caruso. Fine 

condition only. Please send lists to:—T. Evans, THE Ponp Hore , 
FRENSHAM, SURREY. 





CLECTRIC record-player H.M.V. or Columbia. Price, etc. to— 
L. PooLe, CHAMBER’s FARM, MARDEN, KENT. 











1J.M.V. albums No. 87, 78 fibred only.—BirTCHNELL, 52, WALDECK 
STREET, READING. 


H-™. or Marconi Radiogram. Write stating model and price 
required.—Box No. 25, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, EBRINGTON 
Roap, Kenton, Mippx. 








J4-M-V. BD.5063 urgently required by Messrs. MILLER AND Sons, 
Ltp., 6-7 SipNEY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


ON Automatic Couplings: 
Schumann Piano Concerto. Also 15*-in. Polyphon plates.—Mr. 
R. W. Newron, 31 CHurcH Roap, BEBINGTON, CHESHIRE. 





Complete Operas, 


PRIVATE Collections bought for cash. Good prices given.—Write 
Box No. 98, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 49 EsrINGTON Roan, KENTON, 
Mippx. 





R ECORD weight adjuster for H.M.V. acoustic cabinet model 163. 


Price and particulars—MaAsKELL, 209, CLARENDON ®ARK Roan, 
LEICESTER. 


COUPON 


This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. 
Available until May 3ist, 1941 














Scheherazade, . 

















A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, I-td., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 

















ORDER FORM 





THE GRAMOPHONE, 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 


I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, 





beginning with 


number. 





(stock capitacs) 


Address 

















‘qa 














| 


